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MAY NIGHT 


From the painting by Willard L. Metcalf 
Courtesy Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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In the Days of Beaver Hats 


A in the eighteen-fifties,-six- 


ties and seventies America had not 

succeeded in successfully manufac- 
turing and marketing plate glass! Millions 
had been lost in courageous effort! 





The early eighties brought the turning 
point — American courage had won — 
another declaration of independence from 
Europe had been declared. The price of 
plate glass in America dropped one-half. 








Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
or Brushes — the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has a product that exactly fills your requirements. 
Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
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Paint, Varnish and 1 Factori Newark, N. J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Rockwell Kent 


Rockwell Kent was born 
at Tarrytown, New York, in 
1882, attended the Horace 
Mann School in New York 
City, and was graduated as 
an architect from Columbia 
University. He studied paint- 
ing under William Chase, 
Robert Henri, Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, and Abbott H. 
Thayer. Today, Kent is 
recognized as America’s most 
original painter. His exhibi- 
tion at the Wildenstein Gal- 
lery in New York City was 
one of the few important ex- 
hibitions of the season. 


(Courtesy of the Wildenstein Gallery, New York City) 
LOBSTERMEN OF IRELAND 


The Art of Rockwell Kent 


OCKWELL KENT’S name in art is associated with 

the idea of arduous quest as definitely as is Richard 
Byrd’s name in aviation. Where the challenge of hard- 
ship and death presents itself, there does Rockwell Kent 
retire to set down on canvas some last strange frontier. 
As a young painter, he made a series of dramatic studies 
of the Maine fishermen whose lives he shared. Later he 
painted a group of landscapes in Vermont which empha- 
sized the ascetic aspect of the land. His yearning for aus- 
terity finally found its expression in his exile on Fox Island 
in Alaska. Here, with his son, Rockwell, Jr., Kent lived 
in a cabin companioned with a few relevant books. With- 
out the cabin the Arctic world disposed its mountains, 
water, and clouds into forms which Kent composed into a 
group of magnificent paintings. He introduced the tonic 
North into art as no Scandinavian of our acquaintance has 
ever done or any painter in all art history, for that matter. 
Kent’s drawings are apocryphal in the awesome scale he 
established. He seemed to be a hero encompassing all of 
life’s primitive sensations that he might return to excite 
those of us who dwell securely by the hearth. 


Rockwell Kent has a dual expression. He can not only 
relate his adventures pictorially but he is a powerful writer 
as well. Consequently, those who are more accustomed to 
receiving their impressions through the printed word may 
journey with Kent in a familiar medium. 


After Alaska and “Solitude,” his next remarkable 
journey had Tierra del Fuego as its objective. The record 
of these adventures may be found in “Voyaging,” but the 
essence of his wanderings is transcribed in his majestic 
drawings. 

Kent’s explorations in the romantically isolated places of 
the earth have recently been supplemented by his re- 
discovery of Ireland. His is no Ireland of sentimental fairy 
lore but a re-creation of a land worthy to mother heroes. 
The sea reaching out towards infinity and rocks as massive 
as pyramids, lure the spectator within the magic circle of 
Rockwell Kent’s vision of Ireland. 

Perhaps Rockwell Kent seems too grave for the new 
generation. Then we may admit you to a secret. Should 
you happen to discover exquisite drawings associated with 
pert verse or brilliant satire signed “Hogarth, Jr.” in the 
modish and topical journals such as “Vanity Fair,” then 
you are finding Rockwell Kent in another manifestation of 
his exceptional ability. Indubitably, he has one of the 
keenest minds among artists the world wide today. It 
may be confidently expected that he will take his place 
eventually in that small group of artists whose sensitive 
emotions, perceiving intelligence, and expressive faculties 
have set them apart as the universal masters in art. 
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The Garden-Party 


By Katherine Mansfield 


not have had a more perfect day for a garden- 

party if they had ordered it. Windless, warm, 
the sky without a cloud. Only the blue was veiled with 
a haze of light gold, as it is sometimes in early summer. 
The gardener had been up since dawn, mowing the lawns 
and sweeping them, until the grass and the dark flat 
rosettes where the daisy plants had been seemed to shine. 
As for the roses, you could not help feeling they under- 
stood that roses are the only flowers that impress people 
at garden-parties; the only flowers that everybody is 
certain of knowing. Hundreds, yes, literally hundreds, 
had come out in a single night; the green bushes bowed 
down as though they had been visited by archangels. 

Breakfast was not yet over before the men came to 
put up the marquee. 

“Where do you want the marquee put, mother?” 

“My dear child, it’s no use asking me. I’m de 
termined to leave everything to you children this year. 
Forget I am your mother. Treat me as an honored 
guest.” 

But Meg could not possibly go and supervise the 
men. She had washed her hair before breakfast, and 
she sat drinking her coffee in a green turban, with a 
dark wet curl stamped on each cheek. Jose, the butter- 
fly, always came down in a silk petticoat and a kimona 
jacket. 

“You'll have to go, Laura; 


A ND after all the weather was ideal. They could 


and she couldn’t possibly throw it away. She blushed 
and tried to look severe and even a little bit short- 
sighted as she came up to them. 

“Good morning,” she said, copying her mother’s 
voice. But that sounded so fearfully affected that she 
was ashamed, and stammered like a little girl, “Oh— 
er—have you come—is it about the marquee?” 

“That’s right, miss,” said the tallest of the men, a 
lanky, freckled fellow, and he shifted his tool-bag, 
knocked back his straw hat and smiled down at her. 
“That’s about it.” 

His smile was so easy, so friendly, that Laura re- 
covered. What nice eyes he had, small, but such a dark 
blue! And now she looked at the others; they were 
smiling too. “Cheer up, we won’t bite,” their smile 
seemed to say. How very nice workmen were! And 
what a beautiful morning! She mustn’t mention the 
morning ; she must be businesslike. The marquee. 

“Well, what about the lily-lawn? Would that do?” 

And she pointed to the lily-lawn with the hand that 
didn’t hold the bread-and-butter. They turned, they 
stared in the direction. A little fat chap thrust out 
his under-lip, and the tall fellow frowned. 

“IT don’t fancy it,” said he. “Not conspicuous 
enough. You see, with a thing like a marquee,” and he 
turned to Laura in his easy way, “you want to put it 
somewhere where it’ll give you a bang slap in the eye, 
if you follow me.” 





you’re the artistic one.” 


Laura’s upbringing made her 





Away Laura flew, still holding 
her piece of bread-and-butter. It’s 
so delicious to have an excuse for 
eating out of doors, and besides, 
she loved having to arrange things ; 
she always felt she could do it so 
much better than anybody else. 

Four men in their shirt-sleeves 
stood grouped together on the gar- 
den path. They carried staves 
covered with rolls of canvas, and 
they had big tool-bags slung on 
their backs. They looked impres- 
sive. Laura wished now that she 
had not got the bread-and-butter, 
but there was nowhere to put it, 


( 





The Badness of “Good” Families 


Should the garden party have been 
stopped because a tragic accident had 
happened to a poor workman in one of 
the wretched cottages near the big house? 
Was it really kindness to take the be- 
reaved family a basket of left-over cakes 
from the party? Or was there still an- 
other way of meeting the situation than 
occurred either to Laura or to the other 
members of her family? 

The source of much of the bitterness 
of class struggles and intolerance dis- 
cussed in Dr. Wolfe’s article (page 6) is 
concretely presented in this story. It is 
reprinted here by permission of and 
special arrangement with Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., authorized publisher. 








wonder for a moment whether it 
was quite respectful of a workman 
to talk to her of bangs slap in the 
eye. But she did quite follow him. 

“A corner of the tennis-court,” 
she suggested. “But the band’s 
going to be in one corner.” 

“H’m, going to have a band, 
are you?” said another of the 
workmen. He was pale. He had 
a haggard look as his dark eyes 
scanned the tennis-court. What 
was he thinking? 

“Only a very small band,” said 
Laura gently. Perhaps he wouldn’t 
mind so much if the band was 








quite small. But the tall fellow interrupted. 


“Took here, miss, that’s the place. Against those 
trees. Over there. That’ll do fine.” 

Against the karakas. Then the karaka-trees would 
be hidden. And they were so lovely, with their broad, 
gleaming leaves, and their clusters of yellow fruit. They 
were like trees you imagined growing on a desert island, 
proud, solitary, lifting their leaves and fruits to the 
sun in a kind of silent splendor. Must they be hidden 
by a marquee? 

They must. Already the men had shouldered their 
staves and were making for the place. Only the tall 
fellow was left. He bent down, pinched a sprig of 
lavender, put his thumb and forefinger to his nose and 
snuffed up the smell. When Laura saw that gesture 
she forgot all about the karakas in her wonder at him 
caring for things like that—caring for the smell of 
lavender. How many men that she knew would have 
done such a thing? Oh, how extraordinarily nice work- 
men were, she thought. Why couldn’t she have work- 
men for friends rather than the silly boys she danced 
with and who came to Sunday night supper? She 
would get on much better with men like these. 

It’s all the fault, she decided, as the tall fellow 
drew something on the back of an envelope, something 
that was to be looped up or left to hang, of these 
absurd class distinctions. Well, for her part, she didn’t 
feel them. Not a bit, not an atom... And now there 
came the chock-chock of wooden hammers. Some one 
whistled, some one sang out, “Are you right there, 
matey?” “Matey!” The friendliness of it, the—the— 
Just to prove how happy she was, just to show the 
tall fellow how at home she felt, and how she despised 
stupid conventions, Laura took a big bite of her bread- 
and-butter as she stared at the little drawing. She 
felt just like a work-girl. 

“Laura, Laura, where are you? Telephone, Laura!” 
a voice cried from the house. 

“Coming!” Away she skimmed over the lawn, up 
the path, up the steps, across the veranda, and into 
the porch. In the hall her father and Laurie were 
brushing their hats ready to go to the office. 

“I say, Laura,” said Laurie very fast, “you might 
just give a squiz at my coat before this afternoon. See 
if it wants pressing.” 

“J will,” said she. Suddenly she couldn’t stop her- 
self. She ran at Laurie and gave him a small, quick 
squeeze. “Oh, I do love parties, don’t you?” gasped 
Laura. 

“Ra-ther,” said Laurie’s warm, boyish voice, and 
he squeezed his sister too, and gave her a gentle push. 
“Dash off to the telephone, old girl.” 

The telephone. “Yes, yes; oh yes. Kitty? Good 
morning, dear. Come to lunch? Do, dear. Delighted 
of course. It will only be a very scratch meal—just the 
sandwich crusts and broken meringue shells and what’s 
left over. Yes, isn’t it a perfect morning? Your white? 
Oh, I certainly should. One moment—hold the line. 
Mother’s calling.” And Laura sat back. “What, 
mother? Can’t hear.” 

Mrs. Sheridan’s voice floated down the stairs. “Tell 
her to wear that sweet hat she had on last Sunday.” 

“Mother says you’re to wear that sweet hat you 
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had on last Sunday. Good. One o’clock. Bye-bye.” 
Laura put back the receiver, flung her arms over 


her head, took a deep breath, stretched and let them . 


fall. “Huh,” she sighed, and the moment after the 
sigh she sat up quickly. She was still, listening. All 
the doors jn the house seemed to be open. The house 
was alive with soft, quick steps and running voices. The 
green baize door that led to the kitchen regions swung 
open and shut with a muffled thud. And now there 
came a long, chuckling absurd sound. It was the heavy 
piano being moved on its stiff casters. But the air! 
If you stopped to notice, was the air always like this? 
Little faint winds were playing chase, in at the tops of 
the windows, out of the doors. And there were two 
tiny spots of sun, one on the inkpot, one on a silver 
photograph frame, playing too. Darling little spots. 
Especially the one on the inkpot lid. It was quite warm. 
A warm little silver star. She could have kissed it. 

The front door bell pealed, and there sounded the 
rustle of Sadie’s print skirt on the stairs. A man’s 
voice murmured; Sadie answered, careless, “I’m sure I 
don’t know. Wait. Ill ask Mrs. Sheridan.” 

‘What is it, Sadie?” Laura came into the hall. 


“It’s the florist, Miss Laura.” 

It was, indeed. There, just inside the door, stood 
a wide, shallow tray full of pots of pink lilies. No other 
kind. Nothing but lilies—canna lilies, big pink flowers, 
wide open, radiant, almost frighteningly alive on bright 
crimson stems. 

“Q-oh, Sadie!” said Laura, and the sound was like 
a little moan. She crouched down as if to warm her- 
self at the blaze of lilies; she felt they were in her 
fingers, on her lips, growing in her breast. 

“It’s some mistake,” she said faintly. “Nobody 
ever ordered so many. Sadie, go and find mother.” 

But at that moment Mrs. Sheridan joined them. 

“Tt’s quite right, she said calmly. “Yes, I ordered 
them. Aren’t they lovely?” she pressed Laura’s arm. 
“I was passing the shop yesterday, and I saw them in 
the window. And I suddenly thought for once in my 
life I shall have enough canna lilies. The garden-party 
will be a good excuse.” 

“But I thought you said you didn’t mean to inter- 
fere,” said Laura. Sadie had gone. The florist’s man 
was still outside at his van. She put her arm round 
her mother’s neck and gently, very gently, she bit her 
mother’s ear. 

“My darling child, you wouldn’t like a logical 
mother, would you? Don’t do that. Here’s the man.” 
He carried more lilies still, another whole tray. 

“Bank them up, just inside the door, on both sides 
of the porch please,” said Mrs. Sheridan. “Don’t you 
agree, Laura?” 

“Oh, I do, mother.” 

- In the drawing-room Meg, Jose and good little Hans 
had at last succeeded in moving the piano. 

“Now, if we put this chesterfield against the wall and 
move everything out of the room except the chairs, 
don’t you think?” 

“Quite.” 

“Hans, move these tables into the smoking-room, 
and bring a sweeper to take these marks off the carpet 
and—one moment, Hans—” (Continued on Page 27) 
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Katherine Mansfield 


By Ruth Fuller Sergel 


whose lives make more moving stories than any 

they wrote. Richard Middleton was one of these, 
ending a life of poverty and starvation with the last 
bulky envelope from the publishers unopened, little 
dreaming that this time it was not the usual rejection 
but an acceptance and a request 
for a slight alteration of the 
manuscript. De Quincey was 
another, as were Byron, Keats, 
Alan Seeger, Joyce Kilmer, and 
Rupert Brooke. The most re- 
cent thus to capture the imagin- 
ation of those who love her 
books has been Katherine Mans- 
field. 

She was born October 14, 
1888, in Wellington, New Zea- 
land, and passed her early child- 
hood in Karori, a village nine 
miles from Wellington. There 
she attended the village school 
until, at the age of thirteen, she 
was sent to Queens College, Lon- 
don. During her five years there 
she was editor of the school 
paper. Upon graduation her 
father required her to return to 
New Zealand and she spent two 
discontented, unhappy years in 
the village that seemed dull 
indeed after London. Then she 
was permitted to return to Lon- 
don and devoted herself to 
writing. But success was slow 
in coming and the heaps of re- 
jection slips mounted while her money dwindled. Very 
beautiful and an accomplished executant on the violon- 
cello, she obtained a part in a travelling opera com- 
pany, but she resolutely continued to write even there, 
scribbling between acts and on trains and whenever she 
had an unclaimed moment. 

In 1909 the New Age began to publish her stories, 
but they did not pay for contributions, and a slight 
measure of recognition was her only reward. Later 
these stories were brought out in the book called In a 
German Pension. It was well received and ran through 
three editions but, owing to the failure of the publisher, 
the author received only $75 for it. Later, in the ex- 
citement of the war, publishers were eager to bring out 
the book because it presented Germans in a most un- 
favorable light and was therefore sure of wide sale in 
war-time England. Katherine Mansfield refused the 
tempting sum of money proposed partly because she 
felt the book was amateurish, but chiefly because she 
was unwilling to contribute to the war hysteria and 
felt, with maturer vision, that she had been unjust in 


ie are certain figures in literary history 





KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


“She believed that the clue to understanding of people 

lay in little things and she concentrated much of her 

strength in the effort to convey all the sound, sight, 
smell, taste and touch impressions vividly.” 


writing as if all Germans had the faults she had found 
in a few individuals. 

In 1911 she first met John Middleton Murry, now 
editor of the London Athenaeum, whom she later mar- 
ried. Her true name was Kathleen Beauchamp, but she 
wrote under various names, at last fixing on Katherine 
Mansfield. Her book reviews, 
which appeared in The Ath- 
enacum over her initials, quick- 
ly won her recognition as a 
critic. 

Bliss, her second volume of 
stories, was published in 1920, 
and The Garden Party two 
years later. Though many 
critics took exception to her at- 
titude in these collections and 
called her detachment hard and 
cruel, the discriminating re- 
ceived them with enthusiasm. 
Walter De La Mare and H. G. 
Wells gave her encouragement, 
and Galsworthy said of her: 
“She can reach deep and bring 
before us the in-between places 
and things and thoughts.” 

During these years, as suc- 
cess began to reward her perse- 
verance, her health had _ been 
impaired. In 1917 she had con- 
tracted pleurisy. In the hope of 
recovery she went to Bandol in 
southern France. She made the 
trip ill and alone, and the 
changed conditions of trans- 
portation made it a severe drain 
on her. Bandol she found utterly changed under the 
stress of war and her one desperate thought was to get 
away. But the authorities delayed weeks granting her 
permission to go, so that she reached Paris, very sick, 
on the day that the long range bombardment of the 
city began and all traffic with England was discon- 
tinued. The privations she endured there caused her 
to develop tuberculosis. For a time after returning to 
England her health seemed to improve and she wrote 
several distinguished stories. Of one of these, Prelude, 
it is said that the printer liked it so much that he took 
it home to his wife to read, who exclaimed: “But these 
kids are real!” and that Katherine Mansfield valued 
this praise more than the enthusiasm of famous critics. 

She has been extraordinarily successful in portray- 
ing the many kinds of relationship that thread through 
the life of a so-called “happy family.” She flashes. 
across to us the inevitable struggle between the “group 
life” and the “individual life.” She regarded as irrele- 
vant the things that writers usually put first in im- 
portance, such as marriage, (Concluded on Page 13) 








By Albert Benedict Wolfe, Ph.D. 
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HE verb “to tolerate” is 

nearly synonymous, ac- 
cording to its derivation, with 
the transitive verb “to bear,” or 
with the colloquial “to stand 
for.” The human body has its 
“limit of intolerance” to poison, 
to heat and cold, air pressure, 
and electrical tension. A 
tropical plant will not stand 
frost nor a woodland flower a 
clay soil. The things—per- 
sons, ideas, beliefs, conduct— 
of which we are intolerant are 
the things we will not “stand 
for.” 

This suggests a broad mean- 
ing of “intolerance,” broader 
than the word commonly 
carries. The conduct we are 
unwilling to stand for is some- 
times, for instance, prohibited by law, 
or by social convention backed up by 
public opinion. It is therefore neces- 
sary to narrow the meaning of the term 
intolerance, since we can hardly say 
that all law and all custom are in- 
tolerant. Furthermore, it is quite ap- 
parent that given instances of intoler- 
ance in this broader sense are often 
justifiable. 

Usually we mean by intolerance an 
unreasoning, bumptious attitude pro- 
duced by narrow-minded prejudice, lack 
of consideration of others, arbitrary ex- 
ercise of authority, and the like. In- 
tolerance, in this narrower sense, is as- 
sociated with dogmatism, bigotry, and 
egotism. 

Every public issue affords oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of tolerance 
or of intolerance. If both sides fairly 
seek and present the facts pertinent to 
the issue, if there is free and open- 
minded discussion, if each party is will- 
ing to hear what the other has to say, 
and if emotionalism is kept in subordi- 
nation to cool-headed reason, we may 
say that there is toleration. Otherwise 
we must conclude that intolerance, in 
the narrower sense, is present. 


Socrates John Huss 





THE WITCH HOUSE, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


In this building, in September, 1692, twenty persons accused 
of witchcraft were condemned to death—one of the most 
terrible exhibitions of intolerance in American history. 


The Growth of Tolerance 


Both tolerance and intolerance are 
natural to us. As small children we 
tolerate familiar things and people we 
like, while we are intolerant of people 
we do not like, and of unfamiliar 
things which we fear. The naive ego- 
tism of childish intolerance is delight- 
fully suggested in Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Child’s Garden of Verses: 


When I am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very proud and great, 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys. 





Are You Fair to the Other Fellow? 


Agreeing with people who are like 
ourselves is easy enough, but when it 
comes to those who differ from us in 
race, religion, ec ics, or opinions, 
our broadmindedness too often breaks 
down. Dr. Wolfe tells us why human 
nature is like this, and why it is im- 
portant that we should learn to be tol- 
erant. With three from Har- 
vard, he has taught over America, 
and is now Professor of Economics at 
Ohio State Universit,. “le made spe- 
cial investigations for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and his “Conserva- 
tism, Radicalism, and Scientific Meth- 








od” is a study of social controversy. 
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Intolerance: A Mark of Low Civilization 


Problems of America: X 


In the childhood of the 
race, also, intolerance is the 
common attitude toward all 
who are not members of the 
family or clan group. Intoler- 
ance, suspicion, fear, and 
cruelty tend to be associated, 
as is illustrated by the fact that 
until quite recent historical 
times mariners shipwrecked on 
even a comparatively civilized 
coast were frequently put to 
death. In barbarian times, be- 
fore the age of reason, and 
even yet to some extent in the 
relations between powerful na- 
tions, tolerance is the result of 
fear combined with somewhat 
evenly balanced power. Force 
unopposed tends to breed in- 
tolerance. Force potentially 
opposed by equal force leads to toler- 
ance, but not of a very stable kind. 

It has taken many centuries of 
moral discipline to develop the high 
degree of tolerance characteristic of ad- 
vanced civilizations. The conditions 
favorable to the development of toler- 
ance include the advance of human 
knowledge, the increasing density of 
population and the diminishing of 
isolation (which tends to breed suspi- 
cion), and developed communication, 
first through the inventions of writing 
and printing, later through the tele- 
graph, newspapers, and critical maga- 
zines. Wide travel, made possible by 
the railroad and steamship, is also a 
powerful solvent to intolerance. The 
rise of humanitarianism has been an im- 
portant factor. Finally, the greatest 
influence toward a genuinely tolerant 
spirit is the modern scientific attitude. 


Types of Intolerance 


Intolerance may be directed against 
persons or groups of persons, against 
beliefs, sentiments, and opinions, or 
against conduct. It may be economic, 
political, racial, or moral, i.e., having 
to do with manners and customs—what 





Roger Williams William Lloyd Garrison Alfred Dreyfus 
HEROES OF THE AGE-LONG FIGHT FOR TOLERATION 
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sociologists call folkways and “mores.” 
In political, economic, and racial in- 
tolerance, the influence of personal or 
group selfishness is probably upper- 
most, though even here, especially in 
race prejudice, ignorance plays a large 
part. In moral or social intolerance, 
ignorance, unreasoning habit, and ego- 
tism are the prime movers. 


Social or moral intolerance is very 
common. There are many people who 
think there is only one right way of 
living and that is their way. One of 
the chief values of communication, wide 
reading, and travel is that they tend 
to break down this social provincialism. 
It shows us that many fine peoples have 
different notions of manners and con- 
duct than we have, and that our notions 
seem as strange to them as theirs do 
to us. 


Any reader can think of cases of 
social intolerance and can form his own 
conclusions whether they are justifiable 
—whether they are the result of 
rational thought and sympathy, and are 
conducive to social welfare—or the re- 
verse. Here are a few simple instances: 
hoodlum boys tormenting a Chinese 
laundryman because he is a “chink”; 
public school teachers in some places 
not allowed to dance or play cards; sup- 
pressing plays and books because they 
may be wrongly suggestive to weak- 
willed persons; regulating dress; refus- 
ing to allow workingmen to organize 
unions. 


The most insidious form of intoler- 
ance is that against freedom of speech. 
Freedom of discussion is necessary both 
to the advancement of science and the 
working of political democracy. As in- 
tolerance of freedom of speech is the 
worst, so is it one of the oldest. Gov- 
ernments have enforced rigid censor- 
ship on publication, not only in war- 
time, but in peace. Our own intoler- 


ance of freedom of speech and assembly 
during and after the World War was 





EXPULSION OF THE 
MORMONS FROM 
NAUVOO (1846) 


The Mormons set up 
a community under 
Joseph Smith at Nau- 
voo, a town on the 
Mississippi River. 
Their political and eco- 
nomic opinions ( polyg- 
amy had not then 
been adopted) were so 
distasteful to the citi- 
zens of Illinois that 
Smith was murdered 
and the Mormons were 
given two hours to 
evacuate Nauvoo. 


no new thing. Similar censorship ex- 
isted in England during the French 
Revolution and Napoleonic wars. In 
Italy at the present time, the govern- 
ment is enforcing one of the most in- 
tolerant and tyrannical censorships on 
record. This form of intolerance is not 
confined to conservatives and reaction- 


aries. The communists in Russia have . 


not scrupled to suppress meetings and 
publications unfavorable to the revolu- 
tion. 


Intolerance of “radicalism” in this 
country is due mainly to economic and 
political interests. We debar or deport 
foreign radicals, break up radical— 
even progressive—meetings, and some- 
times violate the first amendment to the 
Constitution, which guarantees freedom 
of speech and assembly. The English 
handle these matters differently. They 
let people have their say, no matter how 
extreme or how foolish it may be, on 
the ground that mere talk is a safety 
valve and harmless. But in _ this 
country there are many persons who 
think that radicals should not be per- 
mitted to state their ideas. Such people 
usually call any one whose sentiments 
they do not like, or whose ideas they 
do not understand, a “red” or a “bol- 
shevik,” and think that such name-call- 
ing is argument. 


WRECKED INTERIOR 
OF SOCIALIST 
HEADQUARTERS AT 
CINCINNATI, 1919 
This raid, made by sol- 
diers and officials of 
the U. S. Department 
of Justice, was typical 
of the attitude adopted 
by many Americans 
toward radicals of ali 
descriptions during the 
“anti-red” hysteria 
under Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer shortly 
after the war. Fear 
of a Communist revo- 
lution inspires most 
such activities, which, 
though often well- 
meaning, are in viola- 
tion of the Bill of 

Righis. 








Happily, as we get further away 
from the hysteria of wartime, this at- 
titude is less common. It is still, how- 
ever, a source of suspicion and hard 
feeling, and a hindrance to that rational 
freedom of discussion essential in a 
true democracy and necessary to social 
progress. 


Economic intolerance is common and 
easy to understand, because it is prac- 
tically always based on personal or 
group interests. Union workers on 
strike are intolerant of “‘scabs,” while 
the employers are intolerant of picket- 
ing. Open shop employers seek not to 
tolerate union men and “agitators.” 
Men frequently are intolerant of the 
competition of women, though less so 
than formerly. Our high tariff system 
is due to American manufacturers’ in- 
tolerance of foreign competition. Our 
immigration exclusion policy is largely 
the result of American labor’s objec- 
tion to the competition of foreign im- 
migrants, with low standards of living 
and consequent willingness to work long 
hours for low pay. It is the business 
interests who are most intolerant of 
“radicalism” and reform, for the obvi- 
ous reason that change of any sort up- 
sets business calculations. 

In history, political intolerance looms 
large. The greater part of the struggle 
for political liberty has been a struggle 
against the intolerance of autocratic 
authorities and systems. Irresponsible 
authority is always intolerant of pop- 
ular liberty. The old and established 
is always likely to be intolerant of re- 
forms and reformers. The struggle for 
political liberty is by no means every- 
where won even yet. In this country, 
with the exception of the practical dis- 
franchisement of Negroes in the South, 
we are a politically tolerant people, 
thanks to our inheritance of the tradi- 
tion of political liberty from England. 
In some respects we are too tolerant— 
witness our tolerance of corruption and 
inefficiency. 

Racial antagonisms and intolerances 
are based largely on political and eco- 


(Concluded on Page 26) 
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Benjamin Franklin, Spelling Reformer 


By Charles Hall Grandgent, Litt.D. 


HE world moves fast and it moves 
slow. While the mechanics of life 

are transformed with bewildering speed, 
many of its fundamental problems stay 
just the same. A couple of years ago 
Mr. Punch announced: “It is said that 
the government will soon be 
broadcasting intelligence by 
radio”; and added the still per- 
tinent inquiry, “where will the 
government get it?” But though 
intelligence may for untold ages 
be a rare commodity, there is 
never lack of information. In the 
words of a character in Freytag’s 
famous old play, The Journalists: 
“So many things happen, and so 
awfully many things don’t hap- 
pen that a conscientious news- 
paperman need never lack copy.~ 
Now already these happening 
and not happening things, hap- 
pily or haplessly, are being waft- 
ed by wireless to a waiting world. 
Among the things that happen 
may be classed scientific dis- 
covery, scientific fact, scientific 
guessing—much of it fascinating 
to the listening public, if aptly 
presented. To utilize this great 
reservoir of curiosity for the out- 
pouring of scientific truth, the In- 
ternational Research Council (so 
I read) has been concerning itself 
with the organization of the radio 
medium. How can it most effec- 
tively be done? The question is 
a live one in England, and per- 
haps here. A standardized speech 
is found to be one of the first 
requisites—an identical English 
vocabulary and a single type of 
English pronunciation; there is 
demand even for something of wider 
application, for a universal broadcast- 
ing language. A general auxiliary 
means of communication (such as Es- 
peranto) has for years been a desider- 
atum for international science and the 
object of a quest by the Research 
Council. Shall there be also a general 
wireless language for the whole earth? 
If so, shall it be a made-up lingo, or 
shall it be one of the great tongues that 
the nations have slowly developed? In 
the latter case which shall it be? That 
is the ticklish question. Local jealousy 
aside, everything points to the choice of 
English, not only because of its wide 
diffusion, its composite vocabulary, its 
almost total lack of inflections, but also 
because this country of ours is the 
world’s broadcasting center, as it is the 


center of the moving-picture industry. 
These two great influences, radio and 
the cinematograph, are now added to 
the conspicuous advantages already en- 
joyed by English in the race for 
linguistic supremacy. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
From a bust by Robert Aitken, one of six new busts 


just unveiled at the Hall of Fame, New York. 
Grandgent’s article is condensed from a paper pre- 
sented at the last annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, at Philadelphia, and 
is used by permission of that body. 
is professor of Romance Languages at Harvard Uni- 
versity and is widely known as the leading American 


authority on Dante. 

To win the contest, however, our 
language must hold together and must 
be rid of encumbrances. In point of 
fact, it does hold together surprisingly 
well. Considering the vast territory, 
under different flags, where our tongue 
is used, the differences in usage are 
slight indeed. In oral speech there are, 
to be sure, deviations from uniformity, 
most of them good because they afford 
the spice of variety; while spelling, on 
the other hand, is virtually uniform, 
and uniformly bad. Bad, that is, from 
the point of view of the racer for uni- 
versal favor. English is probably the 
worst spelled of European languages, 
the most heavily burdened with hetero- 
geneous absurdities; and a competitor 
needs all lightness to win the game. 

Only a dead language can have a 


Dr. 


Dr. Grandgent 


petrified shell. As long as speech is 
alive, it develops, like the chambered 
nautilus, and clamors for remodeling of 
its chambers. If growth of the integu- 
ment is arrested and halting, expansion 
is likely to come in bursts, violent in 
proportion to the duration of im- 
mobility. The revolutionary lead- 
ers may be poets, ever sensitive 
to the attunement of sound and 
shape; they may be scholars, filled 
with scientific disgust at the 
patent falsehoods which our spell- 
ing tells; they may be hard-head- 
ed practical men, eager to elim- 
inate waste, intent upon a maxi- 
mum of linguistic efficiency. All 
three have in England collab- 
orated in a mammoth petition to 
the government to appoint a com- 
mission to study the subject of 
spelling and spelling reform. 

To the last of the three classes, 
albeit he had a poet’s vision and a 
scholar’s clarity, belonged that 
sturdy philosopher who, parted 
from his native Boston, chose for 
his home the city of American in- 
dependence. How much of our 
distinctive modernity we owe to 
him! Lightning-rod, telegraph, 
telephone, radio itself—in all this 
he had a hand. He invented 
bifocal glasses. There is no end 
to his inventiveness. He invented 
a scheme of spelling reform. 
Written in 1768, his little treatise, 
A Scheme for a New Alphabet 
and Reformed Mode of Spelling; 
with Remarks and Examples, did 
not see the light until after his 
death. We must look for it in 
the complete edition of his works, 
by Jared Sparks, Boston, 1840, where 
it is to be found in Volume VI, page 
295. Had it appeared in his lifetime, 
it might have influenced the progress of 
education, as his electrical experiments 
contributed their bit to the swift on- 
ward march of physics. 


This work of the master is only a 
sketch, never wrought out to the finality 
which closer and long continued reflec- 
tion might have given it. Precious it 
is, however, for more than one reason. 
In the first place, it furnishes us with 
a key to Franklin’s own pronunciation, 
a specimen of the cultivated American 
usage of the middle of the 18th century. 
Secondly, it adds to the accumulated 


(Concluded on Page 21) 
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The Origin and Etiquette of “Old Glory” 


UR FLAG! “It is not a painted 
rag,’ says Henry Ward Beecher; 
“It is a whole national history. It is 
the Constitution. It is the Govern- 
ment. It is the free people that stand 
in the Government on the Constitution.” 

The Stars and Stripes is one 
of the very oldest national 
flags of the world, being prob- 
ably the third to be created. It 
was ordained and established 
on June 14, 1777, by a resolu- 
tion of the Congress of the 
United States of America, and 
officially published September 
2 and 3, 1777, by the Secre- 
tary of the Congress. 

Among national ensigns the 
flag of Denmark is probably 
the oldest. The present na- 
tional flag of Spain dates from 
1785; that of France from 
1789; England, 1801; Italy, 
1848; Japan, 1859; Portugal, 
1911; and China, 1912. 

The resolution ordaining our 
flag provided for the number 
of stars, but not for their ar- 
rangement, nor for the number 
of points in each star. There 
is a tradition that the stars of 
the flag were the stars of the 
Washington family coat of 
arms, adopted at the suggestion 
of Benjamin Franklin, and 


first placed thus: 
* . . 


FLAG DAY EXERCISES AT THE HOME OF BETSY ROSS 
This annual celebration, participated in by thousands of 
school children and citizens of Philadelphia, is held in front 
of the old house at 239 Arch Street where, tradition has it, 


* * * 


* * * 


The five pointed star, with one point 
upward, was used. 

Tradition tells us that Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ross, better known as Betsy Ross, 
of Philadelphia, constructed the first 
Stars and Stripes flag. Her first hus- 
band, John Ross, a Continental soldier, 
was an upholsterer, and after his death 
in 1766 from wounds received in the 
war, his wife continued his business. 
For fifty years Mrs. Ross (later Mrs. 
John Ashburne, and later still Mrs. 
John Claypoole), was an_ expert 
needlewoman, lace-maker, and flag- 
maker, and supplied the government 
with its flags. 

It is said that General Washington, 
Robert Morris, and Colonel George 
Ross, an uncle of Betsy Ross’ first hus- 
band, called upon Mrs. Ross in June, 
1776, and asked her to make a new flag 
from a rough drawing. In her back 
parlor the matter was discussed, and 


By Frances Mary Hughes 


the drawing revised somewhat, and in 
that house the first flag was later made. 
The house, a two-story and attic build- 
ing, is still standing at 239 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. A large sign across the 


front reads: “BIRTHPLACE OF OLD 





the first Stars and Stripes flag was made. 


GLORY.” 

In an act approved January 13, 
1794, Congress provided that the flag 
should have fifteen stripes and fifteen 
stars, as there were then fifteen states 
in the union. As the number of states 
increased, it was seen that to add a 
star and stripe for each new state 
would make the flag unwieldy, so the 
Congress of April 4, 1818, reestab- 
lished the flag of thirteen stripes, and 
provided that one star only should be 
added for each new state. 

* * * 

The majority of us come from homes 
where the American flag is displayed 
on Memorial day, Flag day, and the 
Fourth of July. Most of us know that 
the flag should be taken down at sun- 
set and that its folds should never be 
permitted to touch the ground. But 
how much more than this do we know 
concerning the respect which we owe 


to the living symbol of our republic? 

The correct position of the flag on 
display follow certain fundamental 
rules of heraldry. The union of the 
flag (consisting of white stars of five 
points set in a field of blue placed in 
the upper quarter next the 
staff, and extending tg the 
lower edge of the fourth 
red stripe from the top) 
is the honor point. A man’s 
right arm is the sword arm, 
therefore the point of danger, 
and hence the place of honor. 
When carried in a procession 
with another flag or flags, the 
flag of the United States of 
America should be either on 
the marching right (that is, on 
the flag’s own right); or, if 
there is a line of other flags, 
in the front of the center of 
that line. 

When displayed with another 
flag against a wall from crossed 
staffs, the American flag should 
be on the right (again, the 
flag’s own right), and its staff 
should be in front of the staff 
of the other flag. When other 
flags and pennants are flown 
on the same halyard with the 
American flag, the latter should 
always be at the peak. When 
the American flag and other 
flags are flown from adjacent 
halyards, the symbol of our 
country should be the first one 
hoisted and the last one low- 
ered, and should be placed in 
the center. When flags of sev- 
eral nations are displayed they should 
be flown from separate staffs of the 
same height, and the flags should be of 
approximately the same size. Interna- 
tional usage forbids the display of the 
flag of one nation above that of another 
nation in times of peace. 

When the flag is on a staff project- 
ing horizontally from a building, the 
union of the flag should go clear to the 
peak of the staff unless it is desired 
that the flag be at half mast. When the 
flag is displayed from a rope extending 
from a house to a pole or tree, the flag 
should be hoisted out from building te 
pole union first. When the flag is dis- 
played in a manner other than by being 
flown from a staff it should be displayed 
flat, whether indoors or out. When dis- 
played against a wall either vertically 
or horizontally the union should be 
uppermost and to the flag’s own right 
(the left of the observer, that would 








be). ft should be displayed in a win- 
dow in this same manner, with the 
aniem, or blue field, to the left of the 
e@bserver in the street. 


When festoons, rosettes, or drapings 
im the national colors are desired for 
decoration, bunting of red, white, and 
blue may be used, but never the flag 
itself. With bunting, the blue should 
be used om top, the white in the center, 
and the red at the bottom. When used 
on a speaker’s platform the flag, if it 
is displayed flat, should be placed be- 
hind and above the speaker, with the 
union to the left of the audience. If 
flown from a staff the flag should be in 
the’ place of honor, on the speaker's 
right. The flag should never be used 
to cover a speaker's desk nor to drape 
over the front of the platform. When 
used in connection with the unveiling 
of a statue or monument the flag should 
form a distinctive feature of the cere- 
mony, but it should never be used as 
the covering for the statue. 


When flown at half mast the flag 
should be hoisted to the peak for an 
instant and then be lowered to the half 
mast position; but before the flag is 
lowered for the day, it should be raised 
again to the peak. On May 30, Memor- 
ial Day, the flag is displayed at half 
staff from sunrise until noon, and at 
full staff from noon until sunset; for 
the nation lives, and the flag is the sym- 
bol of the living nation. Flags flown 
from fixed staffs are placed at half mast 
to indicate mourning. When the flag 
is displayed on a small staff (as when 


it is being carried in a parade), mourn- 
ing is indicated by attaching two 
streamers of black crepe to the spear 
head, allowing the streamers to fall 
naturally. Crepe is used on the flag- 
staff only by the order of the Presi- 
dent. When used to cover a casket the 
flag should be placed so that the union 
is at the head and over the left 
shoulder of the body within. The flag 
should not be lowered into the grave, 
nor should it be allowed to touch the 
ground. The casket should be carried 
out foot first. 

When the flag is displayed in the 
body of a church it should fly from a 
staff placed in the position of honor 
at the congregation’s right as the con- 
gregation faces the clergyman. The 
service flag, state flag, or other flag 
should be at the left of the congrega- 
tion. If the flag is in the chancel, how- 
ever, or on the platform, it should be 
placed at the right of the clergyman 
as he faces his audience, and the other 
flags at his left. 


When the flag is in such a condition 
that it is no longer a fitting emblem for 
display, it should be destroyed as a 
whole privately, preferably by burning. 

When the colors are passing on 
parade, or in review, a male civilian 
spectator should, if walking, halt, stand 
at attention, remove his hat, and hold 
it in his right hand just below his left 
shoulder. If sitting, he should rise, 
stand at attention, remove and hold his 
hat in the position just described. A 
woman rises, and places her right hand 
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above her heart, not over it. 

When the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which is unofficially accepted as the 
national anthem, is being played, all 
persons within hearing should arise and 
stand (men with hats removed) during 
its entire rendition. 


These regulations regarding the use 
and display of our national emblem 
have the sanction of United States 
Army and Navy experts, and they have 
been adopted by organizations repre- 
senting more than 20,000,000 people. 
Can you not persuade every boy and 
girl in your school to study these reg- 
ulations and to observe them carefully? 


Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior in 1914, delivered on Flag 
Day of that year an inspiring address, 
part of which follows: 


This morning as I passed by the Land 
Office, The Flag dropped me a most cordial 
salutation, and from jts rippling folds I heard 
it say: “Good morning, Mr. Flag Maker.” 

“I beg your pardon, Old Glory,” said I, 
“Aren’t you mistaken? I am not the Presi- 
dent of the United States, nor a member of 
Congress, nor even a general in the army. 
I am only a government clerk.” 

“I greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker,” re- 
plied the gay voice. “I know you well. You 
are the man who worked in the swelter of 
yesterday straightening out that farmer’s 
homestead in Idaho . .. or perhaps you made 
the mine in Illinois more safe, or brought 
relief to the old soldier in Wyoming. No 
matter; whichever one of these beneficient 
individuals you may be, I give you greeting, 
Mr. Flag Maker.” 

I was about to pass on, when The Flag 
stopped me with these words: “Yesterday the 
President spoke a word that made happier 


(Concluded on Page 32) 





ILE the number of entries in 

the Community Se-vice Division 
of the Scholastic Awards was naturally 
not as large as in the litecary divisions 
where individuals could compete, the en- 
thusiasm and constructive value repre- 
sented in the projects submitted were so 
high that THE SCHOLASTIC considers 
this first contest of this nature a com- 
plete success, auguring a future growth 
of interest that will spread to every 
American school. The judges, all prom- 
inent in social studies work, achieved an 
extraordinary degree of unanimity in their 
independent votes, the first prize project 
(published on the next page) being 
chosen by every one of the five. One 
judge commented: “Nothing that has 
come to my attention lately has so re- 
newed my faith in American education 
as the papers sent in describing these 
projects.” The awards are as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE ($200): Boys’ Tech- 
nical High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
—Forest conservation and related activities 
—Entire school, under direction of Stu- 
dent Council—Mr. H. J. Parmley, Ad- 


visor. 
SECOND PRIZE ($50): Caguas 


(Porto Rico) High School—Night school 





Announcement of Community Service Awards 


for teaching Enelish to Porto Ricans— 
Senior class—Miss Alice P. Frederick, 
Advisor. 

THIRD PRIZE ($25): Bisbee (North 
Dakota) High School—Developing school 
and community library—Inter-class con- 
tect “Ff entire school—Mrs. Mary G. Lund, 
Advisor. 

HONORABLE MENTION 

1. Oak Park and River Forest Town- 
ship (Illinois) High School—Christmas 
Seal sale for support of Health Center— 
FErtire school—Miss Edith H. Monroe, 
Advisor. 

2. Cairo (West Virginia) High School 
—Community clean-up and beautification 
—Freshman Civics Club—Miss Arminta 
McGinnis, Advisor. 

3. Newton High School, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts — ‘“Anti-Bumming-Ride” 
Campaign—Freshman and Junior High 
School civics classes—Mr. Raymond A. 
Green, Advisor. 

4. Atlantic City (New Jersey) High 
School—Participating in annual Red 
Cross membership drive—Senior class— 
Mr. William K. Schwab, Advisor. 

5. Mason City (Iowa) High School— 
Purchase of “Chronicles of America” for 
Americanization work—Citizenship classes 
—DMiss Mary Bullock, Advisor. 


The main criterion on which the 
awards were judged was the constructive 
social value of the project itself. Other 
points considered were student initiative, 
cooperation, and success of the project. 
This basis explains why some projects did 
not receive a higher rating. The project 
of Oak Park High School is given first 
honorable mention because of its general 
efficiency and fine team work. It was 
limited, however, to the raising of funds 
at Christmas time, and the students did 
not participate otherwise in the admirable 
work of the community health center. 
An excellent campus _ beautification 
project from Spearfish (S. D.) Normal 
School had to be eliminated because the 
regulations stated that projects dealing 
only with conditions inside the school 
itself were ineligible. 

The judges were as follows: Dr. J. 
Lynn Barnard, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; Mr. Ray 
O. Hughes, Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Mr. E. C. Lindeman, New 
York School for Social Work, New York 
City; Miss Frances Morehouse, Hunter 
College, New York City; Dr. Charles S. 
Pendleton, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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A Project in Conservation 
Submitted by the Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


First Prize in Community Service Contest, Scholastic Awards 


HIS undertaking in reality con- 

sists of a group of conservation 
activities, state wide in scope, but with 
local aspects which make for continu- 
ous, worth-while results in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of Milwaukee. 


During the present school year, 
activity to date has consisted of: an 
educational exhibit and information 
both at the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
convention last November; the build- 
ing of a colony of martin houses and 
wood duck houses by boys in the wood- 
working departments of the school 
during the winter; and conducting an 
educational campaign among three hun- 
dred high schools of the state advocat- 
ing the adoption of the Forestry 
Amendment to the Wisconsin State 
Constitution. 

Members of the Student Council and 
the Craftsman Staff (the school paper) 
are leaders in directing conservational 
work in the school. Boys in every de- 
partment—drafting, commercial art, 
free-hand drawing, printing, plumbing 
electricity, pattern shop, machine shop, 
cabinet making—have assisted in the 
various activities. Indeed the interest 
is so general and genuine that we have 
more volunteers than we can use 
usually. 

The educational exhibit was pre- 
sented in four distinct sections, each 
portraying some phase of forest con- 
servation. The main exhibit was a 
miniature forest with a painted back- 
ground; it depicted forest ranger fire 
service. A second miniature topography 
showed the devastating effects of 
erosion following forest fires, while the 
third section illustrated the moisture- 
conserving and soil-building power of 
leaves when permitted to decompose 
under proper forestry supervision. The 
mid-section of the booth consisted of a 
wealth of photographs, posters, and 
pamphlet materials obtainable and suit- 
able for use in any Wisconsin school. 
The entire booth, 10x24 feet, was elec- 
trically lighted, supplied with running 
water, and in every detail was a 
thought-inspiring piece of work. A 
cross-section of Wisconsin-grown birch 
250 years old and a four-foot section of 


Douglas fir from a tree 435 years old - 


attested the fact of time necessary to 
produce saw timber. Fire-fighting 
equipment showed progress in that field 
of forestry. An electric “scene in 
action” showed a most realistic forest 
fire. At every point of vantage posters, 





slogans, etc., caught the eye and riveted 
the attention upon the idea of the 
urgent need of conservation of Wiscon- 
sin forests. A leaflet containing a 
heart-to-heart appeal to Wisconsin 
teachers to take up the cause of for- 
estry in the schools of the state was 
written and printed in the school print 
shop; 10,000 copies, together with 
2,500 copies of The Forestry Primer 
from the American Tree Association, 
and other thousands of leaflets and bul- 
letins supplied by the American For- 
estry Association, the Reforesters of 
— BG 2 





Technical High Students Planting Trees. 

America, the U. S. Forestry Service, 
and the State Conservation Commission 
were handed to the thousands of teach- 
ers who visited the booth. While the 
far-reaching effect of this work may 
never be measured, it is safe to con- 
jecture that the message was carried to 
some hundreds of thousands of Wiscon- 
sin children as a direct result of the 
undertaking. 

The bird house division of the year’s 
work was a student cooperative effort 
carried out on a production basis. The 
efforts of some 200 boys were merged 
so that identities were completely lost 
in building a colony of twenty-six 
apartment houses, sufficient to nest 860 
parent purple martins. These houses 
were presented to the Milwaukee Wal- 
tonians and have recently been erected 
at the Moon Lake Wild Life Refuge 
56 miles away from Milwaukee, where 
the Waltonians have a thousand acres 
devoted to wild life preservation. Wood 
duck houses, hewn out of solid logs, 
were made by older boys in the cabinet 
shop. These too were sent to the Wild 
Life Refuge. In token of appreciation, 
the local Walton Chapter presented to 
the school a leather bound set of Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s Library of Pioneer- 
ing in Woodcraft. 

Five million acres, one-seventh of the 
area of the state, is idle, cut-over land. 


Under normal lumbering conditions of 
the past, lumbermen take their harvest 
but once; they then desert or dispose 
of the land. The Wisconsin legislature 
recently referred to the voters a con- 
stitutional amendment intended to fos- 
ter private initiative in timber growing, 
so that continuous harvest may be taken 
from the forests. On March 30, the 
Boys’ Technical Student Council sent 
out letters to more than 300 Wiscon- 
sin high schools in which they urged 
students to get their parents to support 
the amendment. It now appears that 
these letters were a determining factor 
in the passage of the referendum. 


In order to indicate the background 
out of which this year’s constructive 
activity has grown, it is but fair to 
state that in 1924, 750 boys, the entire 
membership of the academic depart- 
ment of the school, petitioned the of- 
ficers of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association to espouse and to direct a 
movement among the 700,000 public 
school children of Wisconsin to raise 
funds for the purchase of 3,000 acres 
at Lake o’ the Pines, a choice bit of 
virgin timber, to be kept as a state 
park. All nine of the Milwaukee high 
schools joined Tech in the appeal. 
Whether because of failure to see the 
possibilities in such a state-wide move- 
ment or because of restrictive rules gov- 
erning the activities of the Association, 
the request was turned aside without 
discussion. Tech students in their en- 
thusiasm had printed thousands of 
copies of their appeal to the teachers, 
and they gave them to the teachers 
notwithstanding the non-support. 

The big thing in “the failure of 
1924” was that the boys had gotten an 
idea. The following spring, and again 
last spring, the boys planted a total of 
some 6,000 pine tree seedlings at Jack- 
son Park in the outskirts of Milwaukee. 
A year ago 250 boys made individual 
bird houses and gave them to the Wal- 
tonians, who set them up at the Wild 
Life Refuge. This spring the boys are 
making another similar lot of houses to 
be put up for the comfort of the 
feathered friends that mean so much 
to successful agriculture. Less than a 
year ago thirty boys, in a parliament- 
ary practice group, infected with a de- 
sire to do “their bit” to promote the 
cause which the whole school is foster- 
ing, secured work after school at a 
warehouse, pulling nails out of old lum- 

(Concluded on Page 23 ) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Booklovers’ Page 


Notes Reprinted from “The Booklist” by Permission of the American Library Association 


Books marked with an asterisk (*) are spe- 
cially recommended for high school libraries. 
HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Armstrong, Hamilton Fish. The New Bal- 
kans. N. Y., Harper, 1926. 179p. Illus. 
maps. $3. 

A lucid discussion of post-war problems in 
the Balkans, with enough of their history to 
give the reader an understanding of why 
this region is considered a menace to the 
peace of Europe. 

*Beman, Lamar Taney, comp. Farm Relief 
(The Reference Shelf, v. IV No. 8) N. Y., 
Wilson, 1927. 226p. 90c. 

Briefs and bibliographies, reprints of af- 
firmative, negative, and general articles and 
speeches. 

Churchill, Winston Leonard Spencer. The 
World Crisis, 1916-1918. 2v. N. Y., Scrib- 
ner, 1927, maps, diag. $10. 

Continues the history of the priacipal 
events of the war, begun by Mr. Churchill 
in 1923. These two volumes cover the cam- 
paign of 1916, discussing Verdun, Jutland, 
the Somme, American intervention, and the 
final events of the war. The whole account 
is dominated by his dynamic personality. 
Dilnot, George. The Story of Scotland Yard. 

Boston, Houghton, 1927. 340p. Illus. 

tables. $5. 

An informative, entertaining, and factual 
history of the most noted police force in the 
world—the Metropolitan police of Scotland 
Yard. 

Kuykendall, Ralph S. 4 History of Hawaii. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 375p. Illus. 
maps. $2. 

A brief, simple history of Hawaii, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Historical 
Commission of the territory of Hawaii. — 
*Lindeman, Eduard Christian. The Meaning 

of Adult Education. N. Y., New Republic, 

1926. 222p. Paper, $1. 

The meaning of life, says Mr. Lindeman, 
lies in growth, in becoming, and education 
should foster that growth throughout life. 
Mohr, Anton. The Oil War. N. Y., Har- 

court, 1926. 267p. $2.50. sl 

A beginner’s book by a lecturer in political 
geography in the University of Oslo. The 
Standard Oil—The Royal Dutch—Shell— 
The Russian oil companies—Oil in the Great 
War—The Near East—Central America— 
America versus Britain—An oil shortage? 
*Moon, Parker Thomas. Imperialism and 

World Politics. N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 

583p. Maps. $3.50. 

Probably the best account of contemporary 
imperialism so far written. 

Reuter, Edward Byron. The American Race 
Problem; a Study of the Negro. N. Y., 
Crowell, 1927. 448p. Illus. diag. map. 
$2.75. 

A fair, unbiased analysis of the subject, 
and its significance as a sociological problem 
in American life today. 

*Ripley, William Zebina. Main Street and 
Wall Street. Bost., Little, 1927. 359p. 
Illus. maps. $2.50. 

A popular and competent analysis, by an 
authority in economics, of the effect of mod- 
ern business organization upon the financing 
of large business enterprises. 


Roosevelt, Nicholas. The Philippines; a 
Treasure and a Problem. N. Y., Sears, 
1926. 315p. $3.50. 


A discussion of the many problems which 
have arisen*relative to American policies in 
the Philippines. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Glaspell, Susan. The Road to the Temple. 
N. Y., Stokes, 1927. 445p. $3. 

A well selected and arranged life of 
George Cram Cook, by his wife. He was in 
turn a truck farmer in Iowa, newspaper 
philosopher in Chicago, founder of the 
Provincetown players. But Greece was his 
Provincetown players. 

*Ludwig, Emil. Napoleon; tr. from the Ger- 
man by Eden and Cedar Paul. N. Y., 
Boni & Liveright, 1926. 707p. Illus. $5. 
A romantic, psychological biography in- 

tended to portray the mind of Napoleon. 

Wile, Frederic William. Emile Berliner. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1926. 353p. 
Ports. $4. 

An interesting biography of the immigrant 
boy who became the distinguished inventor 
of the microphone, the telephone transmitter, 
and disk records for the phonograph. 


SCIENCE, TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


*Beebe, William. Pheasant Jungles. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1927. 248p. Plates, ports. $3. 
These papers are an interesting by-product 

of the author’s search for material for his 

monograph on rare phesants in Ceylon, 

Burma, the Malay peninsula and Borneo. 

Colum, Padraic. The Road Round Ireland. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 492p. Illus. $4. 
Here is the Ireland of farmers, poets, 

artists, and vagabonds written as a travel 

narrative with all the feeling and inimitable 
art of this Irish poet. 

Humphreys, William. Rain Making and 
Other Weather Vagaries. Baltimore, Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, 1926. 157p. $2.50. 

An entertaining and instructive account of 
the attempt to control rain by magical, re- 
ligious, or scientific means. 

White, Stewart Edward. Lions in the Path. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1926. 292p. 
Illus. $3. 

The adventures of hunting lions and tigers 
in Africa with the English long bow and 
broad arrow are set down here with fine 
spirit and in a most readable manner. 


FINE ARTS 
Fisher, William Arms, ed. 

Spirituals. (Musicians library) Bost. 

Oliver Ditson, 1926. 212p. Paper, $2.50. 

The few pages of text present a discussion 
of Negro spirituals, their history, composition, 
and the people from whom they come. This 
collection of songs is an important one. 
*Playground and Recreation Association of 

America. Community Drama, N. Y., Cen- 

tury, 1926. 240p. Illus. $2. 

Practical suggestions for the selection and 
production of plays for schools and com- 
munity halls and for holiday programs and 
festivals. Lists of one-act plays, full-length 
plays, costume plays, plays for young people, 
pantomimes, masques, pageants, and religious 
plays. : 

Spaeth, Sigmund. Words and Music. N. Y., 

Simon & Schuster, 1926. 64p. $1.50. 

Mr. Spaeth’s ability to have fun with music 
is again displayed in this book of clever 
burlesques. 


Seventy Negro 


LITERATURE 
*Clark, Barrett Harper. The Modern Drama 

(Reading with a Purpose). Chic., Amer- 

ican Library Association, 1927. 27p. Cloth, 

50c; paper, 35c. 

A stimulating essay introducing the inquir- 
ing reader into the realm of modern drama, 
and suggesting certain plays and books about 
plays to enlarge his acquaintance. 


_ *Undset, Sigrid. 


Crane, Nathalia Clara Ruth. The Singing 
Crow and Other Poems. N. Y., A. & C. 
Boni, 1926. 85p. Illus. $2. 

Poems by the gifted child author of The 
Janitor’s Boy. 

*Millay, Edna St. Vincent. The King’s 
Henchman; a play in three acts. N. Y. 
Harper, 1927. 132p. $2. 
An exquisite love tale of early English 

history. 

*Neihardt, John Gneisenau. Collected Poems. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. 642p. 

This complete collection of Neihardt’s 
poetry consists of lyrics, epics, plays and mis- 
cellaneous poetry. It is a distinguished col- 
lection. 

*Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse; 
ed. by David Nichol Smith. N. Y., Ox- 
ford, 1926. 728p. $3.75. 

An exhaustive collection which includes 
poems of every type from all the better known 
writers, beginning with John Pomfret and 
ending with George Canning. 

Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Yesterday and Today. 
N. Y., Harcourt, 1927. 383p. Illus. $2.50. 
School ed., $1.04. 

The first section contains 104 poems by 
American and British poets who were born 
in the first half of the 19th century; the sec- 
ond part, 154 poems written by poets born 
since 1850. The material at the end of the 
book concerning poets and poetry is especially 
valuable. 

FICTION 


*Morrow, Mrs. Honore Willsie. Forever Free. 
N. Y., Morrow, 1927. 405p. $2.50. 

A graphic novel covering two years of 
Lincoln’s life, from his inauguration to the 
signing of the Emancipation proclamation. 
Parrish, Anne. Tomorrow Morning. N. Y., 

Harper, 1927. 305p. $2. 

The married woman who sacrifices her 
career to her home is exemplified, in this 
novel, by Kate Green, whose work as an 
artist was always to begin “tomorrow 
morning.” 

Peterkin, Julia. Black April. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1927. 315p. $2.50. 

A moving story of Negro life on a large 
southern plantation. It is a faithful and 
pitiful picture, not sentimentalized. 

*Society of Arts and Sciences. O. Henry 
Memorial Award. Prize Stories of 1926. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1926. 
308p. $2. 

Contents: Bubbles, by W. D. Steele; Death 
in the Woods, by Sherwood Anderson; Com- 
mand, by A. R. Wetjen; Treeshy, by A. J. 
Carver; The Wreck Joby, by K. W. Detzer; 
The Thrice Bereft Widow of Hung Gow, 
by C. C. Dobie; Symphonesque, by A. H. 
Fauset; Claustrophobia, by A. C. Goodloe; 
A Death on Eight’ Avenue, by Oscar Graeve; 
Singing Eagles, by Marguerite Jacobs; Mas- 
querie, by E. M. Kelly; Cane River, by Lyle 
Saxon; The Dew on the Fleece, by C. L. 
Skinner; Stella Crozier, by Booth Tarking- 
ton; The “Madelaine,” by M. H. Vorse; The 
Nurse, by Ben Ames Williams. 

The Cross. N. Y., Knopf, 
1927. 386p. $3. 

This is the third and final volume of this 
fine epic novel of medieval Norway begua 
in The Bridal Wreath and continued in The 
Mistress of Husaby. This volume relates 
Kristin’s later trials after Erland’s release 
from prison for treason; the growth to mant- 
hood of her sons; the plague; and her final 
work of mercy which results in her death. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


Leonora Speyer 


HE Pulitzer poetry prize of a 

thousand dollars has been awarded 
to Leonora Speyer for her volume of 
poetry entitled Fiddler’s Farewell. 
Each year the prize is awarded to an 
American poet. Last year the prize 
went to Amy Lowell’s What’s O'Clock. 
The year before it was awarded to Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson’s The Man 
Who Died Twice. Three years earlier 
he had received the prize for his Col- 
lected Poems. In 1923 Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay was given the prize for her 
Ballad of the Harp Weaver and Other 
Poems. The following year it went to 
Robert Frost for his New Hampshire. 


“Fiddler's Farewell,” the title poem 
of the new volume, was read by the 
author at the College of William and 
Mary on the occasion of her initiation 
as a member of Phi Beta Kappa. It 
was first published in Poetry: a Maga- 
sine of Verse. The first poem of the 
volume, “The Ballad of a Lost House,” 
was awarded the Guarantor’s Prize for 
1925. “Oberammergau” was awarded 
the Blindman Prize for 1923. 


In 1921 Mrs. Speyer’s first volume 
of poetry, A Canopic Jar, was issued. 
Before that time the author had been 
widely known as a violinist. 


“Measure Me, Sky!” and “Oberam- 
mergau” are reprinted from Fiddler’s 
Farewell, by permission of and special 
arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inec., authorized publishers. “Midnight 
Beach” is reprinted by permission of 
the New Republic, where it appeared in 
the issue of March 30, 1927. 


Midnight Beach 


The long tide in retreat, 
Leaves cool, unquested sand; 
Like water in this land 
That ripples at my feet. 


Like land, this covert sea 
Where heavy acres drift; 
Where fields unfathomed lift 
Their lapping paths to me. 


Effaced, all sound of day, 
Even this hush is hushed; 
The wind is cleanly washed, 
Folded and laid away. 


Immense, benevolent sky 

Of broader noon, called night; 
Darkness and clearer sight 
For the wide inner eye. 


Slow lines of white that break, 
Gather to break again; 

And holding them in rein, 

A half-moon, half-awake. 


LEONORA SPEYER 


Measure Me, Sky! 


Measure me, sky! 
Tell me I reach by a song 
Nearer the stars; 
I have been little so long. 


Weigh me, high wind! 

What will your wild scales record? 
Profits of pain, 

Joy by the weight of a word. 


Horizon, reach out, 

Catch at my hands, stretch me taut, 
Rim of the world! 

Widen my eyes by a thought. 


Sky, be my depth, 

Wind, be my tolerant height, 
World, my heart’s span— 
Loneliness, wings from my flight. 


Oberammergau 


Rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief, 
Over the hills to the mountain folk, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 

Across the world they find their way: 
Christ will be crucified today. 


Christ will hang crowned, and we are here. 
Villager, are there beds enough? 
Soup and bread and a pot of beer?— 
Weary Gentile, Turk and Jew, 
Lord ard peasant, Christian too. 

* * * 
Who called His Name? What was it spoke? 
Perhaps I dreamed. Then my walls dreamed! 
I saw them shaking as I woke; 
The dawn tuned silver harps, and there 
The Star hung singing in the air. 


“Rich man, rich man, drawing near, 

Have you not heard of the needle’s eye? 
Beggar, whom do you follow here? 

Did you give to the poor as He bade you do? 
Proud sir, which of the thieves are you? 


“Doctor, lawyer, whom do you seek? 

Do you succor the needy and ask no fee? 
Chief, will you turn the other cheek? 

Merchant, there is a story grim 

Of money-changers scourged by Him!” 
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The Star leaned lower from the sky: 
“Oh men in holy orders dressed, 
Hurrying so to see Him die, 
Important as becomes your creed, 
Why bring you dogma for His need?” 
* * * 
The streets of Oberammergau 
Are waking now, are crowding now; 
The Star has fallen like a tear; 
There is a tree with a waiting bough 
Not far from here. 


Rich man, poor man, beggar and thief 
Over the hills to the mountain folk, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Magdalene, Mary great with grief, 
And Martha walking heavily— 


Doubter—dreamer—which am I? 
Lord, help Thou mine unbelief! 








Katherine Mansfield 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


birth, and death. She believed that 
the clue to the understanding of people 
lay in little things and she concentrated 


‘much of her strength in the effort to 


convey all the sound, sight, smell, taste, 
and touch impression vividly. Her 
sympathies were unbounded. 

Yet all the time that her work was 
gaining popularity, she herself was be- 
coming increasingly dissatisfied with it. 
She told a friend that she could not 
read any of her stories without self- 
contempt and added: “There is not one 
that I dare show to God.” After the 
publication of The Garden Party she 
temporarily abandoned writing and 
entered a retreat at Fontainebleau 
called the Gurdjieff Institute (Seekers 
After Truth). She was moved to this 
step by dissatisfaction with herself. 
She wished to move onto a higher plane 
in order to write as she wished. She 
said: “Suppose that I could succeed in 
writing as well as Shakespeare. It 
would |e lovely, but what then? There 
is someiiving wanting in literary art 
even at its highest. Literature is not 
enough.” And again: “The greatest 
literature of all—the literature that 
scarcely exists—has not merely an 
esthetic object, not merely a didactic 
objeet, but in addition a creative ob- 
ject; that of subjecting its readers to 
a real and at the same time illuminat- 
ing experience. Major literature in 
short, is an initiation into truth.” 

A few days before her death, which 
occurred very suddenly on the night of 
January 9, 1923, she told friends that 
at last she felt she saw the new 
medium she had wished to attain clearly 
and she was full of plans for many 
stories and at least two novels. 

Upon her tomb in the communal 
cemetery at Fontainebleau are cut her 
favorite lines from Shakespeare: “But 
I tell you, my lord fool, out of this 
nettle danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety.” 
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Herbert Hoover, who will speak at the final 
of the Oratorical Contest. 


The National Oratorical 
Contest 


WING to the fact that this final 
issue of the school year appears 
simultaneously with the holding of the 
final meeting of the fourth annual Na- 
tional Oratorical Contest, it is unfor- 
tunately impossible to report the win- 
ners. The finals are being held in 
the Washington Auditorium, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 27, with the student 
champions of the seven regions into 
which the country is divided, competing. 
These are the districts centering around 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Birmingham, Kansas City, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. In each of them some 
great newspaper is sponsoring the con- 
test. By a rigorous sifting process of 
numerous preliminary contests from 
the local high schooi up through county, 
district, and regional championships, 
the seven best high school orators of 
the nation have been selected, and the 
one acclaimed winner at Washington 
may well be considered supreme. Last 
year Herbert Wenig of Hollywood, 
Calif., now a freshman in Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, was the winner. 
At the Washington meeting, John 
Hays Hammond, the distinguished 
mining engineer, will preside as chair- 
man and will introduce Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover, who will 
make the formal address of the evening. 
Randolph Leigh, national director of 
the constitutional contests, will an- 
nounce the decision and present the 
championship cup. The judges are all 
members of the United States Supreme 
Court: Justices Edward T. Sanford, 
George Sutherland, Willis Vandevanter, 
Pierce Butler, and Harlan F. Stone, 
assuring a competent and unbiased 
decision. 





Captain Charles Nungesser (right), the gal- 
lant French flier, congratulating an American 
airmail pilot on a cross-continent trip. 


The Lost White Bird 


ITTLE hope is now entertained for 
he safety of Captain Charles Nun- 
gesser and Captain Francois Coli, 
daring French aviators who in their 
plane, the White Bird, attempted to 
win the Orteig prize of $25,000 for 
the first non-stop flight between Paris 
and New York (Scholastic, May 14). 
The fliers left Paris on May 8. The 
White Bird was sighted as it passed 
over Ireland and again off Harbor 
Grace, Newfoundland. Then it appar- 
ently vanished. On the chance that it 
was forced down at sea the U. S. Gov- 
ernment ordered all available craft to 
keep a lookout or actively search for 
the missing plane. Owing to its con- 
struction the White Bird could have 
floated only a few hours and the heavy 
fog made it impossible to have sighted 
two men afloat in life belts. 


The plane may have been forced to 
land in the barren wild country back of 
Fortune Bay or in Labrador. If so 
the fliers may still be alive, as they had 
food supplies for two weeks, but the 
region is unsettled and help can reach 
them only by air, probably. Search 
has been stimulated by Rodman Wana- 
maker’s offer of $25,000 for news of 
their whereabouts whether obtained 
through special effort, in the line of 
duty, or accidentally. 

In the meantime three American 
planes are prepared to make the same 
dangerous attempt. They are the 
Spirit of Saint Louis, piloted by young 
Charles Lindburgh, a former air-mail 
pilot, who made two record hops across 
the continent to New York; the Amer- 
ica, piloted by Commander Byrd; and 
the Columbia, with Bertaud and Cham- 
berlain. 

Misunderstanding of a message from 
Ambassador Herrick led to the belief 
that because of grief and anxiety over 
their own fliers, the French would be 
hostile to Americans successful in the 
attempt; but it has since been made evi- 
dent that the French are ready to wel- 
come cordially any American who suc- 
ceeds in the dangerous undertaking. 
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While practically all of Pompeii has been 

uncovered, only a fraction of Herculaneum 

has been dug up. This is the ruins of a 
costly dwelling in the latter city. 


Italy Recovers Rome's 
Treasures 


OST Herculaneum is soon to be ex- 
plored and the sunken treasure 
ships of Caligula salvaged from Lake 
Nemi, Tuscany, according to plans re- 
cently announced by Mussolini. At 
present only about one acre of Her- 
culaneam has been uncovered and the 
city covers an area of two square miles. 
The lava which swept down upon it 
in 79 A. D. covered it sometimes to a 
depth of sixty-five feet and hardened 
into a kind of stone known as tufa. This 
must be most carefully removed, as the 
careless blow of a pick might shatter a 
priceless statue or fresco. The excava- 
tion will probably occupy ten years at 
an annual cost of $100,000. The site 
of Herculaneam became known in 1749 
when Prince Elbeuf of France de- 
termined to build a villa nearby. Know- 
ing his need for plaster, workmen at- 
tempted to dispose of marble statues to 
him, as marble dust makes excellent 
plaster. The Prince gathered together 
the statues now known as the Elbeuf 
Collection. The site where they were 
obtained was later discovered to be a 
theatre of ancient Herculaneam. No 
work has been done toward recovering 
the city since 1875. 

The other part of Mussolini’s pro- 
gram, the recovery of the ships, is also 
a project of great archeological inter- 
est. The two ships are said to have 
been constructed in the years 37 and 
41 A. D. Caligula piled precious 
marbles, metals, gold, silver and ala- 
baster statues upon them so that they 
were considered one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. Since valuable 
statues have been recovered from Lake 
Nemi, it is hoped that they still con- 
tain treasure. They will be reached by 
draining water from Lake Nemi through 
a tunnel to be cut in the intervening 
mountain, into Lake Albano, thus un- 
covering the ships. The operation will 
take about four months. 
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The Symbol and the 
Saint 
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WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 
NEW YORK 


The title page of one of the ‘best books,” 
Eugene Field’s “The Symbol and the Saint,” 
designed by Bruce Rogers, printed by Rudge. 


The “Fifty Best Books” 


HE American Institute of Graphic 

Arts awarded its medal for the 
best book in the Limited Edition Class 
to the Book Club of California for The 
Letter of Amerigo Vespucci, printed by 
the Grabhorn Press of San Francisco. 

In the Trade Edition Class the In- 
stitute medal went to Harvard Univer- 
sity Press for A Book of Old Maps 
printed by W. E. Rudge at Mount 
Vernon. 

The “Fifty Best Books of the Year,” 
as chosen by the Institute, constitute a 
travelling exhibit of fine printing. The 
choices are made without reference to 
content, solely on the basis of crafts- 
manship in printing and design. Since 
printers seldom put forth their best ef- 
forts on inferior books, those chosen 
are usually distinguished from a lit- 
erary standpoint as well. 

The Institute chooses these books as 
representative of the aspirations which 
all good printers hold and as meeting 
the just desires of the cultivated book- 
lover. It is their hope that the exhibit 
may create an interest in graphic art 
in the large group of people who read 
with literary discrimination but are un- 
aware of the aesthetic pleasure that 
may be derived from a good book beau- 
tifully printed. It is also their hope 
that the exhibit will serve as inspira- 
tion and incentive to the great body of 
printers who seldom have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing printing at its best. 

The exhibition will be displayed in 
various museums throughout the coun- 
try during the next few months. 




















The remarkable development of Hollywood 

in the past twenty years may be indicated 

by this aerial view of the Famous Players- 
Lasky studios, covering many acres. 


A School for Cinema Art 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY _ this 

year established in its School of 
Business Administration a department 
devoted to the teaching of the produc- 
tion of moving pictures. Lectures were 
given by men prominent in the industry 
such as Zukor, Lasky, etc. 

The artistic side of the industry will 
soon be adequately taught in a school 
to be established at Hollywood, Calif., 
and known as the National Academy of 
Motion Picture and Allied Arts. Re- 
search on this project has been under 
way for a year. The site has been 
chosen and the building arranged for. 
Paul Gerson, who has been a successful 
conductor of dramatic schools for 
twenty years, will probably be the 
pedagogic head of the institution, and 
there will be experts in various depart- 
ments of the industry to give special- 
ized training. The question that re- 
mains is “whether the institution will 
succeed in recruiting untrained brains 
that can be made of value to the art.” 
It is generally agreed that steps must 
at once be taken to place the industry 
on a higher artistic level. Another 
aspect that will find due recognition 
has been stated by Will H. Hays, the 
motion-picture “czar,” recently in the 
following words: “It is the purpose of 
the motion picture industry to develop 
relations of peace and amity with all 
nations of the world. The industry’s 
leaders are one in their conception of 
their duty in this regard.” 

Hollywood has been called the inter- 
national principality of the motion-pic- 
ture art. Screen actors of every nation 
may be secured there upon the briefest 
notice; costume companies conduct re- 
searches and have outfitting facilities 
that enable them to equip armies of 
actors in the garments of any class of 
almost any period in history. Its 
natural resources and great studios 
make it admirably suited to serve as the 
necessary laboratory of an institution 
of cinema art. 
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Johann Sebastian Bach, from a bust by 
Carl Seffner. 


So This Is Bach! 


“<7 ACH? There were many Bachs,” 

the old sexton is reported to have 
said to Schumann in search of the 
grave of the great musician. Today, 
242 years after his birth the world is 
agreed that there was really only one 
Bach. 


On May 13 the twenty-first annual 
Bach Festival at Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, attracted musical pilgrims from 
all parts of the world. The festival, 
under the able direction of Dr. John 
Frederick Wolle, a great organist, is 
internationally recognized as a distin- 
guished institution. Dr. Wolle has for 
twenty years taken a group of several 
hundred untrained townspeople of 
Bethlehem, mostly of Moravian stock, 
and welded them into a magnificent 
choir that sings the Bach music with 
sympathy and fire. The concerts are 
held in the Packer Memorial Chapel at 
Lehigh University, which is always 
overcrowded. The climax of the fes- 
tival is the famous B Minor Mass. 

Johann Sebastian Bach was born in 
the village Eisenach, Thuringia, of a 
long line of musical ancestors. As a 
child he manifested marked ability. At 
eighteen he became organist of the 
New Church of Arnstadt. The consis- 
tory there was critical of his work and 
complained that his variations on the 
chorales were so great that often the 
congregation forgot to sing and that he 
bewildered the congregation by “many 
strange sounds.” In 1723 he was ap- 
pointed organist in the Themasschule 
of Leipsic, a position he held until his 
death. 

Since his death his reputation has 
constantly grown. Recently a concert 
audience at Lincoln, Nebraska, called 
loudly for “More Bach! More Bach!” 
and Harold Samuels played six suc- 
cessive Bach programs in England. 
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HENRY M. ROBINSON 
Head of the U. S. delegation of Geneva. He 


HE United States is again repre- 

sented in a conference held under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. 
Vast investments abroad and large ex- 
ports to every continent have given this 
country a stake in world economics 
which is now as apparent as the inter- 
est of Mr. Ford in the good roads move- 
ment or of a Minneapolis banker in the 
condition of Northwest agriculture. The 
isolationist policy of ignoring the 
League or the timid participation 
through unofficial observers has been 
abandoned, and the United States has 
sent a strong officially-appointed dele- 
gation to take its place in the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference now meet- 
ing at Geneva. (For the personnel of 
the American delegation, see Scholastic, 
May 14, 1927, p. 24). 

The present conference is the most 
ambitious attempt that has been made 
to solve economic problems in an inter- 
national gathering. True, this is not 
the first attempt since the war. No 
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were destroyed, and 
the whole economic 
machinery was out of 
gear. In 1920 the 
International Finan- 
cial Conference was 
held at Brussels and 
e some sound advice was 
ee given to the govern- 
ments concerning the 
stabilization of money. 
In 1922 a conference 
was held at Genoa to 
consider the resump- 
tion of relations be- 
tween Russia and the 
other countries of 
Europe and to discuss 
the general economic 
situation. Other at- 
tempts at international 
action, however, were 
more successful. The 
Committee of Experts 
appointed by the Al- 
lied Reparation Com- 
mission brought forth 
the Dawes Plan. The 
League of Nations has 
supervised a number 
of remarkably success- 
ful experiments in 
financial aid, includ- 
ing the rehabilitation 
of the finances of 
Austria and Hungary, 








The map shows why the Rhine Valley, Belgium and Northern 
France are the industrial backbone of Europe. the 
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World Economic Ck / 


League Conference Faces Grave fems | 


By Benjamin Hiliams, 











more than a million Greek refugees. Intert 


At the present moment conditions are ripe fost int 
for a new attack on the general economic $e mail 
problem. Currencies have been stabilized and coml 
are nearing the gold standard. The national-grough 
istic fierceness of 1919 has given way toa ch cor 
calmer state of mind. The demands of thegrritor) 
business man for a more workable order offganize 
affairs are being heard. The psychological eventi 
moment has come to renew pourparlers, note best 
only to increase trade and production and regroduce 
lieve distress but also to eliminate the economieguxemb 
causes of war before they threaten a nevw puntrie 


world catastrophe. orld’s 


The present International Economic Con- at of 


ference had its genesis in a proposal made byff 
Louis Loucheur, the French steel manufac- 
turer, in the Sixth Assembly of the League in 
1925. A preparatory commission was choseng “arte 
by the Council to clear the ground.  Factsgmericé 
were assembled, problems were weighed andj? ™U 
agenda were prepared, the items of whichges the 
center around the needs of commerce, industry,Pist in 
and agriculture. On May 4 the first sessionfi¥™- 
opened; and the conference was quickly or clief 
ganized to do its work. Plenary sessionsgency 
three main commissions dealing with comp¢tion 
merce, industry, and agriculture, and subpnited 
commissions organized under the main comps the 
missions constitute the conference machinery lashing 


een fo! 
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News reports of the conference proceeding poeple 
indicate that it is engaged in grappling with, Anot! 
fundamentals. Probably the most importanff!¢ €co 
matter affecting the trade of Europe whichf@™¢s | 
has come under the scrutiny of the delegateg*er. 
is the network of high tariff walls (Scholastic bultitue 
Nov. 13, 1926). These form almost tradeg’™ on 
proof compartments within which each country*"> for 
is left to organize its own industries on a smalftion « 
scale. Specialization in industry can onlge™mmitt 
exist insofar as the market is large. There i#®8 alt 
a European movement, which has its staunclg’@™ a 
adherents at the present conference, which ational 
looks to the abolition of customs duties on thg Aside 
continent. Louis Loucheur, who is a promplere a 
inent member of the French delegation, is mplar cor 
outstanding advocate of a customs union fomountrié 
Europe. The creation of such a large freefmands ; 
trade area would break down national lineghat ha 
somewhat, but it would add immensely to thfations. 
economic power of that continent in its comingfounced 
struggle with the United States for the marre fixe: 
kets of the world. There is little indicatioghe syst 
that the conference will achieve this resultffhe cust 
It may, however, prepare the psychologicaiastic, | 
foundation for such a union, and it is not imphina i; 








probable that an agreement to provide agaiiipgainst 
sudden changes in tariffs without notice mafussia, 
be entered into, thus safeguarding long-tempbolitio: 
contracts in international trade. haintai: 
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International cartels have furnished the 
ost interesting subject for discussion before 
: main commission on industry. A cartel is 
combination of independent producers 
rough contracts regulating the output of 
ch concern and in some cases assigning sales 
rritory and fixing prices. It is an effort to 
ganize internationally for the purpose of 
eventing cutthroat competition. Probably 
he best known cartel is that between the steel 
oducers of Germany, France, Belgium, and 
uxemburg (Scholastic, Oct. 2, 1926). These 
puntries produce almost 30 per cent of the 
orld’s output of steel and have about 90 per 
mt of the world’s export trade. Seventeen 
ternational combinations of this sort have 
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chosen Cartels are not opposed in Europe. The 


merican theory that unrestrained competi- 
on must be preserved, a theory which under- 
es the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, does not 
kist in such countries as Germany and Bel- 
ium. In fact those countries adhere to the 
elief that monopolies are essential to ef- 
ciency. The consumers, however, need pro- 
ection against exorbitant price-fixing. The 
Inited States also has an interest in prevent- 
ng the organization of cartels for a price- 
lashing drive against markets that are now 
reedingf'PPlied by American goods. 

ing with Another problem on the agenda is that of 
nportanipre economic treatment of nationals and com- 
anies of one country in the territory of an- 
ther. Here is a question which arises in a 
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holasticpultitude of forms as the export of capital 
t tradeg?om one country to another takes place. How 
-countr#@?, for instance, can Mexico go in the regu- 
a smal#tion of the property of Americans? The 
an onlmmittee to which this matter was referred 
There i already recommended that the League 
staunciall call a special conference to codify inter- 


., whick ational law on this point. 


.s on thg Aside from matters affecting all countries, 
a promplere are special situations affecting partic- 
yn, is alar countries which must be discussed. Two 
nion fogountriés, China and Russia, have made de- 
-ge freemands for the removal of economic handicaps 
nal line$hat have been imposed upon them by other 
ly to th@hations. Chuan Chao, a Chinese delegate, de- 


s comingaounced the system by which Chinese tariffs 
the mar@re fixed at a low rate by the powers and also 
ndicatioghe system which places the administration of 
s resultffe customs in the hands of foreigners (Scho- 
hologiciastic, Feb. 19). Under these twin controls 
; not im®hina is helpless to protect her own industries 
e agaim@gainst the “dumping” of foreign goods. 
tice miussia, through her delegation, asked for the 
ong-ter@bolition of all forms of economic boycott 

haintained against the Soviet Government. 


At present Russia is unable to borrow 
money from the principal capitalistic 
natiens, and this embargo is a great 
hindrance to Russian development. It 
is suspected that while these demands 
are attracting the notice of the public 
the Soviet representatives may be en- 
gaged in the more practical work of 
discussing quietly with European and 
American capitalists the matter of con- 
cessions in Russian oil. 

The position of the United States at 
the conference was forecast in the 
Scholastic of May 14. The delegation 
has been adverse to the discussion of 
war debts or of immigration. Monop- 
olies for the sale of raw materials have 
been opposed, and Chairman Robinson 
criticized the British restrictions on 
rubber exportation as a discrimination 
against the United States on account 
of the fact that over 75 per cent of the 
rubber is consumed here. A particu- 
larly significant statement was also 
made by the Americans to the effect 
that tariff schedules should apply 
without discrimination to the goods of 
all countries. This principle of equality 
is in line with the doctrine of the un- 
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DR. JULIUS KLEIN 
‘Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
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and a member of the U.S. 


delegation. He is recognized as probably the 
best informed economist in the Government 


service. 





conditional most - fa- 
vored - nation clause 
which has been in- 


serted in a number of 
the commercial treaties 
of the United States 
within recent years. If 
this principle is ob- 
served by European 
nations, it will make 
impossible a customs 
union directed against 
the United States. 
The conference is 
necessarily mainly con- 
cerned with European 
problems. Europe’s 
post-war poverty is 
the potent reason that 
is driving the nations 
to take stock of them- 
selves and analyze 
their difficulties. Many 
of these problems can- 
not be solved without 
the active cooperation 
of the United States, 
and, lacking that, the 
European nations tend 
to group themselves in 
an anti-American bloc. 
Nevertheless, the re- 
sults of a common 
facing of problems 
cannot but have a 
salutary educational 
effect on all nations. 
(For further reference, 
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see “The Economic Con- 
ference,’ Ernest M. Pat- 
terson, New Republic, 
May 18.) 


The commerce of the world grows steadily, and is now again be- 
yond its pre-war levels. New York P 
Antwerp before the war as t 


assed London, Hamburg, and 
e world’s largest port. 
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Governor Fuller Weighs Fate of Sacco and Vanzetti 


Liberals Urge Review of Evidence Against Italian Anarchists Convicted of Murder 


HAT public opinion voluminously 

expressed can sway the opera- 
tions of the machinery of justice and 
cause the reexamination of evidence in 
the case of the most lowly is shown by 
the effect of the petitions that have con- 
stantly bombarded Governor Fuller of 
Massachusetts since the courts refused 
to grant the two anarchists, Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, a new 
trial in their world-famous seven-year- 
old murder case (Scholastic, Oct. 16, 
April 30). Beaten in the courts and 
with the apparition of the electric 
chair haunting them, the friends of the 
convicted pair have turned to the Gov- 
ernor, and it is- now believed that a 
commission will be appointed to review 
the new evidence upon which the ap- 
plication for a new trial was refused. 
The name of Charles Evans Hughes 
has been mentioned as the possible head 
of such a commission. 


The first act of the Governor in 
clearing the ground for a hearing was 
the reprieve given to Celestino Ma- 
deiros, who has confessed to the crime 
for which Sacco and Vanzetti have 
been sentenced. Madeiros was in the 
death house at the Charlestown prison 
awaiting execution for another murder 
when the reprieve reached him. The 
reason for the reprieve, as stated by 
Governor Fuller, was that the contem- 
plated investigation of evidence in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case necessitated a 
taking of the testimony of Madeiros. 

The investigation would be based 
upon a petition for pardon signed by 
Vanzetti, Sacco refusing to plead for 
himself. In this remarkable 7,000- 


word document, Vanzetti contends that 
the trial was unfair, that the judge was 
biased, and that the radical beliefs of 
the defendants were constantly played 
up before the jury. This evidence, he 





claims, was admitted contrary to law 
and had a prejudicial effect upon the 
minds of the jurors. Affidavits were 
submitted supporting the contention as 
to the prejudice of the judge and 
jurors. 

Criticisms of the Massachusetts pro- 
cedure in this case have been made by 
lawyers of wide reputation who have 
joined in requests to Governor Fuller 
for a new examination of the evidence. 
The Massachusetts law does not per- 
mit a review by a higher court of the 
facts passed upon by the lower court 
in applications for new trial. Accord- 
ingly the trial judge has an almost ab- 
solute power of decision as to the 
granting of a new trial, and the reputa- 
tion of Judge Webster Thayer for fair- 
ness in the first trial is under attack. 
The lack of a higher reviewing author- 
ity has been roundly scored by legal 
critics and a commission of investiga- 
tion has been recommended to supply 
the need. Among the lawyers who have 
joined in such a request are members 
of the law faculties of Columbia, Yale, 
and the University of Kansas. In a 
petition signed by twenty-nine profes- 
sors of these institutions the need of a 
review of the facts was stressed in 
order to save the legal institutions of 
the country from the shower of de- 
nunciation which will almost surely 
follow the execution of the men with- 
out a further hearing. The possibility 
of a trial judge being mistaken in his 
rulings is amply proved, say these 
lawyers, by the number of reversals by 
appellate courts in jurisdictions which 
permit them to give a full review of 
such rulings. Thirty-two members of 
the law faculties of Cornell and the 
Universities of Minnesota, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio and 


Texas authorized the use of their names 
a 


VANZETTI (man 
with mustache) and 
SACCO, manacled 
together and _ sur- 
rounded by many 
police officers and 
a hostile populace, 
in front of the 
Norfolk County 
Court House at 
Dedham, Mass., 
where their trial 
was held, and they 
were sentenced to 
electrocution by 
Judge Thayer. 





MRS. GLENDOWER EVANS 


A wealthy Boston woman who has worked 

tirelessly to save Sacco and Vanzetti, devot- 

ing much of her personal fortune to their 
defense. 


as supporting the general purpose of 
this petition, although they had not had 
the opportunity to read and approve 
the exact wording. 

The Governor will almost certainly 
appoint such a commission. The argu- 
ments for and against such a body may 
be briefly summarized. On the one hand 
it is urged that the courts should be 
entirely independent in their decisions 
and not subject to outside control or 
demands of the populace, most of whom 
know nothing of the law. On the other 
hand large numbers believe that there 
is certainly room for doubt in the pres- 
ent case and that the commission is 
necessary not only to insure justice to 
the men by a review of the facts but 
also to protect the courts from criticism 
and abuse which will surely be directed 
at their palpable deficiencies. 
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The National Honor Society 


HE following letter from the of- 

ficers of the National Honor So- 
ciety is addressed to the members of 
that organization through the columns 
of The Scholastic. 


To the Six Hundred Chapters 
of the National Honor Society: 


It is a source of satisfaction to our Associa- 
tion that the Constitution of the National 
Honor Society was so thoroughly planned that 
during the past six years only a few changes 
have been suggested. Nevertheless the As- 
sociation has shown its willingness to make 
changes as needs have arisen. 

At the recent meeting of the Council in 
St. Louis, two amendments were made to the 
Constitution: (1) In Section 3 of Article VI 
the word “fourth” was changed to “third.” 
Section 3 now reads: Candidates eligible to 
membership in a chapter of this organization 
shall have a scholarship rank in the first 
third of their “respective graduating classes.” 
(2) In Section 6 of Article VI, the words 
“the last month of” were stricken out. The 
first sentence of Section 6 now reads: The 
election of not more than five per cent of the 
lla class may take place during the sixth 
semester. 

One chapter was suspended from the Na- 
tional Honor Society because more than fif- 
teen per cent of those receiving diplomas 
were elected to membership. The Constitu- 
tion does mot mean that during the 12b 
semester, ten per cent more than those elected 
in the 11a semester may be elected and, during 
the 12a semester, fifteen per cent more may be 
elected. According to the Constitution the 
total membership of any graduating class 
must not exceed fifteen per cent of those re- 
ceiving diplomas. 

Many have inquired about organizing a 
Junior Honor Society. The report of the 
committee on this subject was published in 
our Bulletin for May, 1926. This junior or- 
ganization has been very successful in many 
schools. If you have a similar organization 
in your school please give me a detailed de- 
scription of its workings. 

The initiation exercises offer great possi- 
bilities for emphasizing character, scholar- 
ship, leadership, and service upon the entire 
student body. The May (1926) Bulletin con- 
tains a simple, impressive ritual. This ritual 
has been used in many schools this year and 
all reported that the “stock” of the National 
Honor Society went up many points. Send 
me a copy of your ritual and a description 
of your ceremony. 

At the St. Louis meeting the president was 
appointed editor of material to be released 
to papers and magazines. Your president 
will be glad to receive information concern- 
ing any local procedure which would be of 
general interest: Do the members of your 
chapter form a separate activity? Do they 
assist in coaching backward pupils? Do they 
have a special function in your student co- 
operative government organization? What 
are the impressive features of your ritual? 
Please send nothing of purely local interest, 
i.e., lists of newly initiated members, etc. 
These items will be released at stated times 
through The Scholastic. 


We rejoice that within these few years, 
more than 17,000 of the best boys and girls 
in the secondary schools of the United States 
have been elected to membership in the Na- 
tional Honor Society. And we are just be- 
ginning. Scarcely a week goes by witheut 
four or five applications for membership. 
Can we induce other secondary schools in 
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TWELVE WORLD HEROES 


George Stephenson 1771-1848 


By Garabed H. Assarulkian, Samokova, Bulgaria. 


__ 
= 


wm Yi a concentration of the truly heroic ele- 

wee ments, grand and universal, and withal so 
hearty and cheerful, as we find in the man to whom 
we owe the great railway system of the world. 

George Stephenson was born in the wretched 
mining village of Wylam, near Newcastle, Eng- 
land. While yet a little boy he had given himself 
up entirely to an idea, by which he hoped to teach 
the wise men of his country how to use the power 


ELDOM do we find in a single life such 





which should bring into communication and fel- 
lowship the remotest nations of the earth. In order to do this, Stephen- 
son, throughout his life, worked most diligently. 

By indomitable tenacity and perseverance he triumphed over the 
most formidable obstacles. Finally, with the invention of the loco- 
motive, he became the winner of one of those mighty victories of peace, 
infinitely grander in their nature than the triumphs of war. 

He left behind him a name second to none in the class of dis- 
tinguished men who, rising from the ranks, attain to eminence and 
fame by dint of sheer genius, force of character, and hard work. 


One of twelve prize-winning essays written in the recent international high 


school contest on “W. 


Heroes.” The essays are used by permission of the 


National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., which has published them in «4 beautiful illustrated calendar. 


our respective states to apply for a charter? 
Instead of 600 chapters we should have ten 
thousand, and instead of a membership of 
17,000, we should have two hundred 
thousand. On with the torch! Follow the 
gleam! 
Very truly yours, 
Epwarp RYNEARSON, President. 
H. V. Cuurcn, Secretary. 








Don’t Just Go to College 


By H. E. Stone, Dean of Men, 
West Virginia University 


UITION rates are increasing. So 
are all other expenses incident to 
higher education. The best colleges of 
medicine now refuse to admit even high 
grade students whose pre-medical work 
has been done in colleges of arts and 
sciences which do not come up to the 
standards prescribed by the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges. 
The Dental Educational Council has 
classified dental schools. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association and the Associa- 
tion of Ameriean Law Schools have 
very definite requirements as to 
libraries and equipment in colleges if 
pre-law work is to be accepted. 
Some national associations of profes- 
sional schools go so far as to limit the 
amount of absence from classes during 





college days if the student is to be per- 
mitted to enter upon professional train- 
ing. Others specify the work of pre- 
professional college years. A few re- 
quire certain methods of keeping rec- 
ords of class work. All standardizing 
agencies have minimum requirements 
for graduation. 

This ought to be sufficient evidence 
as to the importance of selecting a col- 
lege only after you know how it ranks 
as to library, laboratories, faculty, 
ideals, buildings, campus, health serv- 
ice, administrative efficiency, housing 
facilities for students, and a host of 
things at least as important as the size 
of the stadium, the success of the foot- 
ball team, and the salary of the ath- 
letic coach. 

Certainly it ought to lead all who are 
planning to enter a professional school 
after college graduation to find out 
whether this will be possible. You will 
go through college only once. Know 
where you are going and why. It pays. 








- ——_ } 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Fortnight Abroad 


Stimson Compels Disarmament in Nicaragua; Churchill Again Raises War Debt Issue; 


Nicaraguan Peace Near 


- HENRY L. STIMSON, personal 
envoy of President Coolidge, (Scholastic, 
April 30), went to Nicaragua with instruc- 
tions to end the internecine warfare between 
the Diaz and Sacasa factions at all costs. 
The State Department’s policy of tacit sup- 
port for Diaz had failed to secure results. 
There remained but two alternatives: either 
to go into Nicaragua with overwhelming 
military force and “clean up” the Revolu- 
tionists, or to secure a compromise agreement, 
after which all but a small garrison could be 
withdrawn. Both would be forms of inter- 
vention, but the second far preferable. 

Mr. Stimson’s program, after he had 
studied the situation for two weeks, contained 
the following planks: 

1. Complete disarmament of both sides. 

2. An immediate general peace to permit plant- 
ing for the new crop in June. 

3. A general amnesty to all persons in rebellion 
or exile. 

4. The return of all 
property to its owners. 

5. Participation in the Diaz cabinet of repre- 
sentative Liberals. 

6. Organization of a Nicaraguan constabulary on 
a non-partisan basis, cummantal by Americans. 

7. American supervision of the 1928 election. 

8. Continuance temporarily in the country of a 
sufficient force of marines to guarantee order 
pending the organization of the constabulary. 

Colonel Stimson, accompanied by Minister 
Eberhardt and Rear Admiral Latimer, held 
conferences with three representatives of Dr. 
Sacasa. He insisted upon the retention of 
President Diaz until the end of his present 
term, and informed the Liberal commander- 
in-chief, General Jose Moncada, that his 
troops would be forcibly disarmed if they 
did not accept the American program. The 
Liberals could do nothing but accept half a 
loaf as better than none. All of Moncada’s 
generals but one agreed to disarm, and others 
will be treated as bandits by the constabulary. 
Sacasa, from his headquarters at Puerto 
Cabezas, declared he would never accept the 
Diaz government and denounced the threat- 
ening attitude of the U. S. Lieut. Col. 
Robert Rhea was appointed director general 
of the native constabulary of one thousand 
men. Senator Borah, the leading opponent 


occupied or confiscated 


of the Government’s previous policy, declared 
himself satisfied that the result was as fair 
as could be obtained. 





Parliament Split by Strike Bill 


The Churchill-Mellon Controversy 


Secretary Mellon, in his correspondence 
with President John Grier Hibben of Prince- 
ton University over the appeal of the Prince- 
ton Faculty for revision of the war debts 
(Scholastic, April 2), stated that all the allied 
debtors were now receiving more from Ger- 
man reparations than they are paying to the 
U. S. Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Churchill, with the evident approval of his 
government and the British public, dispatched 
a sharp note to Washington declaring Mr. 
Mellon’s statement inaccurate. Its main point 
was that Great Britain is not now and will 
never receive from German reparations suf- 
ficient to cover all her payments of principal 
and interest to the U. S. over the 62 years 
of the agreement. In the first three years 
of the Dawes Plan (1924-7), Britain received 
from Germany only one quarter what she 
had to pay the U. S. Her share in the 
Dawes receipts is rising, however, and after 
September 1, 1928, plus receipts from France, 
Italy and other allies on their own war depts 
to England, it should be sufficient to cover 
the U. S. payments. 


The Churchill note was briefly acknowl- 
edged by the State Department, which de- 
scribed the Mellon-Hibben letters as a “purely 
domestic discussion,” and flatly refused to 
engage in any formal diplomatic exchanges 
on the subject. 


Mr. Mellon, however, would not allow the 
challenge to pass unanswered and made a 
public statement in reply. He admitted the 
apparent error in his Princeton letter, and 
said that the words “except Great Britain” 
had been accidentally omitted by a stenog- 
rapher from the sentence in question. There 
were other disagreerzents between the British 
and American interpretations of the war 
debt accounts. But the main point, Mr. Mel- 
lon insisted, that after next year the British 
taxpayer would not be saddled with the bur- 
den of the American debt, was conceded by 
Mr. Churchill. In 1928, if the Franco- 
British agreement is ratified, the British Em- 
pire’ (15% of receipts must be turned over to 
the Dominions) will receive from France 71 
million dollars, from Italy 19 millions, and 
from Germany 72, while paying out to the 
U. S. 160 millions. 


ADMIRAL YASUBO 

WITH HIS WIFE 

AND CH!LDREN 
He has been appointed 
Naval Representative 
of Japan at the com- 
ing disarmament con- 
ference between Amer- 
ica, Great Britain, and 

Japan. 
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—Sykes in New York Evening Post. 


PURELY ACCIDENTAL 


The motives behind the Churchill note 
have been variously analyzed. While it con- 
tained nothing that could be construed as a 
plea for reduction of the British debt terms, 
many believe that England is trying to pave 
the way in that direction. It is more likely, 
however, that the note was written chiefly 
for European consumption—to strengthen the 
Conservative Government at home, to fore- 
stall any anti-British feeling among the Con- 
tinental debtors, particularly France, and pos- 
sibly to influence the Geneva Economic Con- 
ference. 

Anglo-Soviet Friction 

Russia maintains at London a trading com- 
pany known as Arcos Limited, which acts as 
a buying and selling agent for the Russian 
cooperative societies. There is also a skeleton 
diplomatic staff, though the two nations have 
not yet exchanged ambassadors. Sir William 
Joynson Hicks, the Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs, and an implacable enemy of 
the Soviets, suddenly engineered a raid by 
150 London police in the Arcos of- 
fices, drilling safes and seizing papers under 
protest. It was claimed that evidences of 
hostile Russian propaganda were uncovered. 
Russia strongly denounced the British action, 
and it would not be surprising if the tenuous 
ties that now bind the two countries should 
be severed again. 


British Strike Bill 


The Baldwin Government’s anti-general 
strike bill, which has roused the bitterest Par- 
liamentary clash in a_ generation, went 
through its second reading by a heavy major- 
ity in a session that degenerated into farcical 
and vulgar abuse. The Laborite extremists 
from Glasgow hurled epithets of “Liar, black- 
guards, wasters, thieves,” at Baldwin and the 
Government spokesmen, and some were 
ejected. The serious opposition came from 
the scholarly Philip Snowden for Labor, and 
from Lloyd George for the Liberals, who 
agreed that the bill was uncalled-for, futile 
and an incitement to Communism. Hundreds 
of amendments were introduced, and in com- 
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mittee the more moderate Conservatives 
brought about some tempering of the bill. The 
illegality of a strike was defined by the At- 
torney General as “intent to coerce the Gov- 
ernment.” If the bill carries, as seems likely, 
a general election will probably soon ensue, 
and the Government’s downfall may come at 
the hands of the indignant working class. 


Disarmament 

With the virtual failure of the Preparatory 
Commission for the League’s Disarmament 
Conference i» “prepare” any workable pro- 
gram, the three-power naval _ conference 
initiated b, President Coolidge, to meet at 
Geneva Jun 20, looms up as the only agency 
in sight to bring any material reduction of 
armament in the near future. Ambassador 
Gibson, head cf our delegation, has returned 
to America for instructions, and there is talk 
of adding higher personnel to the U. S. group, 
to correspond with the British and Japanese 
delegations, both of which will contain two 
men of cabinet rank. These powers are taking 
the conference seriously, and England is pre- 
paring carefully studied proposals. She will 
probably move for drastic reductions in ton- 
nage of battleships, cruisers, and submarines, 
and an extension of an amended Washington 
Agreement for another ten years beyond 1932. 
None of these proposals would endanger 
Britain’s present marked superiority on the 
seas, for all equivalent reductions favor the 


nation with the largest merchant fleet andy: 
« 


the strongest naval bases. 


Italy 

The first nation-wide application of the 
new Fascist Charter of Labor (Scholastic, 
May 14) came in the form of a 10% cut in 
wages of all workingmen in all branches of 
industry. A corresponding reduction in retail 
prices is also contemplated. These measures 
are taken to meet the high cost of living and 
of production occasioned by the too rapid rise 
of the value of the lira. Mussolini’s pro- 
gram calls for general deflation of finances to 
prevent a serious depression. 


China 

The Chinese turmoil has been relatively 
static for the past fortnight. The Nanking 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek seems to be 
gaining stability, with a corresponding wane 
in the influence of the Communist govern- 
ment at Hankow. Dr. C. C. Wu, son of the 
late Wu Ting-fang, highly respected Min- 
ister to America, has been appointed Foreign 
Minister of the Nanking Government and 
has appealed to the Powers for new negotia- 
tions on the unequal treaties, pledging safety 
and equal treatment to all foreigners. The 
American State Department replied that it is 
still waiting for more evidence of Chinese 
unity before agreeing to treaty revision. At 
Hankow, where the navies of the Powers 
threaten a virtual siege, Foreign Minister 
Eugene Chen is defiant of the demand for 
reparations on the Nanking aggressions, and 
counters that Hankow can live on rice and 
boycott foreign goods indefinitelY. 

At Peking interest centers in the approach- 
ing trial of Madame Borodin by the North- 
ern Government of Chang Tso-lin. Russia 
might declare war on Chang if his Soviet 
captives are harmed. 


Japan 

The Japanese financial panic has settled 
down with the end of the three weeks’ mora- 
torium. Markets and bank deposits are 
steadier. Kinnosuke Inouye, the country’s 
ablest banker, has taken the helm as Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Japan. The Govern- 
ment’s fiscal bills authorizing loans up to 
200,000,000 yen to the Taiwan and other 
wobbling banks have passed the Diet, and the 
crisis is believed to be over. 





dpa ee 
—Sykes in New York Evening Post. 
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Benjamin Franklin 
(Continued from Page 8) 


verdict of the aforesaid poets and scholars. 


and men of affairs the emphatic vote of one 
of the most practical human beings that ever 
lived. Can spelling reform be the fanciful 
dream its opponents imagine, if it commends 
itself not only to a Milton and a Tennyson, 
but to a Franklin? 

Of the twenty-six characters used by him, 
six are of his own devising; a rather awk- 
ward combination of o and a, to represent 
both the a of ball and the o of folly, which 
the author evidently felt to be identical; a 
sign resembling an italic y, standing for the 
neutral vowel of unaccented final er, for the 
“short u” of unto, and for the long vowel of 
learn; a symbol remotely resembling a writ- 
ten h, to suggest the consonant which we 
write sh, as in ship; and n with a loop at 
the end, meaning the mg of among; two dif- 
ferent modifications of /, to signify the two 
sounds of the, as in think and in thy. On the 
other hand, c, j, g, x, w, and y are discarded. 
“In this alphabet,” Franklin says, “c is omit- 
ted as unnecessary; & supplying its hard 
sound, and s the soft; & also supplies well the 
place of g, and, with an s added, the place 
ef x; q and x are therefcre omitted. The 
vowel u, being sounded as 00, makes the w 
unnecessary. The y, where used simply, is 
supplied by i, and, where as a diphthong, by 
two vowels; that letter is therefore omitted 
as useless. The jod j is also omitted.” To 
convey the sound of j in “James, January, 
giant, gentle,” Franklin combines d with his 
symbol for sh. By substituting ¢ for d, he 
gets a notation for “the sound of ch, as in 
cherry, chip.’ The initial sound of French 
jamais (which we have, of course, in such 
words as vision), he writes z + his sh 
symbol. 

What do we learn, from the author’s brief 
exposition of his plan, and the three phonetic 
texts which accompany it, about his own pro- 
nunciation? Most important is the fact that 
the “broad a” of father was completely un- 
known to him: art and calm had in his mouth 
the vowel of mat, can. The “broad a” as we 
learn elsewhere, broke into London usage 
about 1780 and later crossed to America. 
The diphthong of foul he writes as a com- 
pound of the vowel of fall with the vowel of 
fool; either the modern Philadelphia (and 
rustic New England) usage had not de- 
veloped, or it did not commend itself to him. 
The group oi he does not mention, nor does 
he happen to use it in his text. In respect 
t# the third diphthong, that of eye or I, he 
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gives us an interesting analysis. “What in 
our common alphabet is supposed the third 
vowel, i, as we sound it,” he says, “is as a 
diphthong, consisting of two of our vowels 
joined ; viz, uw as sounded in ‘unto’, and i 
in its true sound. Any one will be sensible 
of this who sounds those two vowels . . 
quick after each other . . . The true sound 
of the 7 is that we now give to ¢ in the words 
‘deed’, ‘keep’.” Franklin had, then, in such 
words as eye, fine, wind, the pronunciation 
which we now associate with Ireland. Among 
the consonants, it is noteworthy that his r 
was always a vibration of “the tip of the 
tongue” against “the roof of tke mouth”; 
far, art he pronounced with the vowel of 
fan and a vigorously trilled r. 


The Principles advocated in his unfinished 
exposition are those which phoneticians now 
advocate. “Thus the g,” he says, “has no 
longer two different sounds, which occasioned 
confusion, but is, as every letter ought to 
be, confined to one. The same is to be ob- 
served in all the letters, vowels, and con- 
sonants, that wherever they are met with, or 
in whatever company, their sound is always 
the same. It is also intended, that there be 
no superfluous letters used in spelling; that 
is, no letter that is not sounded; and this 
alphabet, by six new letters, provides, that 
there be no distinct sounds in the language 
without letters to express them.” 

Appended to the interrupted introduction 
are three samples of the orthography he ad- 
vocated. The first consists of two stanzas 
from Addison, The Storm, at that time a 
familiar poem. Next comes a short letter 
from Miss Mary Stevenson, written in “Ken- 
sington, 26 September, 1768,” criticizing the 
proposed spelling, but using it (except in her 
final sentence). Follows, lastly, a longer 
epistle from Franklin, in reply to Miss Ste- 
venson’s strictures. It is interesting to dis- 
cover that the arguments, on both sides of the 
question, have undergone no essential change 
in the course of 158 years. Here is Frank- 
lin’s reply to Miss Stevenson’s missive, done 
into the still current spelling: 

“Dear Madam: 

The objection you make to rectifying our 
alphabet, ‘that it will be attended with in- 
conveniences and difficulties,’ is a natural 
one; for it always occurs when any reforma- 
tion is proposed; whether in religion, gov- 
ernment, laws, and even down as low as 
roads and wheel carriages. The true ques- 
tion then, is not whether there will be no 
difficulties or inconveniences but whether the 
difficulties may not be surmounted; and 
whether the conveniences will not, on the 
whole, be greater than the inconveniences. In 
this case, the difficulties are only in ‘the be- 
ginning of the practiee; when they are once 
overcome. the advantages are lasting. To 
either you or me, who spell well in the pres- 
ent mode, I imagine the difficulty of changing 
that mode for the new, is not so great, but 
that we might perfectly get over it in a 
:week’s writing. As to, those who do not spell 
well, if -the ‘two difficulties are compared, 
viz., that of teaching them true spelling in 
the present mode, and that of teaching them 
the new alphabet and the new spelling ac- 
cording to it, I am confident that the latter 
would be by far the least. 


Now as to ‘the inconveniences’ you men- 
tion. The first is, that ‘all our etymologies 
would be lost, consequently we could not as- 
certain, the meaning of many words.’ Ety- 
mologies are at present very uncertain, but 
such as they are, the old books would still 
preserve them, and etymologists would there 
find them. Words in the course ef time, 
change their meanings, as well-as their spell- 
ing and pronunciation; and we do not look 


(Concluded on Page 26) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


Flood Menace Continues Unabated, but Congress Will Not Be Called; Overproduction 
Causes Crisis in Oil Industry; Radio Stations Reallocated 


The Flood’s Fury 


HE heroic attempt to save the “sugar 
bowl” of Lousiana, the great area of 
fertile land given over to the cultivation of 
cane, has failed. For days and nights an 
army of 25,000 men, planters, tenants, labor- 
ers, white men and colored, struggled to hold 
a 70-mile levee line against the Mississippi. 
The crucial point in the line was at Bayou 
des Glaises. It is probable that the courage 
and resource of the flood fighters who kept 
their places with water seeping through weak 
places in the levees and the spray of the river 
combers washing down on them saved many 
lives, as it gave the 100,000 inhabitants of 
the threatened region time to make a trek 
out to the highlands, driving their domestic 
stock before them. Now there are three great 
crevasses, one of them 3200 feet wide, 
through which the water is pouring upon the 
countryside. After the first rush through it 
spreads out fan-wise and moves slowly, ad- 
vancing only from twelve to fourteen miles 
per day. This usually permits the inhab- 
itants to be saved, as they can be taken from 
house roofs, trees, or natural high points. 
Rescue fleets are in action. There are U. S. 
Coast Guard boats and other light-draught 
vessels. The Red Cross steamers have a 
number of flat-bottomed boats for areas of 
shallow water. 
Though the crest of the flood is, at this 
writing, still north of New Orleans, the city 
is thought to be safe. There has been a 
drop of about seven inches since the man- 
made break in the Poydras levee (Scholastic, 
May 14) and the water is still rushing 
through the crevasse at an estimated rate of 
200,000 cubic feet a second. the maximum of 
Niagara when it is at its flood stage. 





FLOOD SCENES 


(Above) The dynamiting of the levee at 

Poydras which relieved the pressure on New 

Golaees. (Below) Refugees with all their 

worldly goods waiting to be taken to safety 
on a Red Cross steamer. 


Relief work in the flooded areas goes 
steadily on, under the general direction of 
Secretary Herbert Hoover, who has proved 
himself again the strong nan needed for the 
disaster, as he did in Belgium. The $10,- 
000,000 asked for by the Red Cross has finally 
been raised by local enterprise. The distress 
of the sufferers has roused the country as has 
no similar appeal in many years. 

While numerous requests have been made 
of President Coolidge by Senators Reed, Mc- 
Kellar, Norris, Copeland, LaFollette and 
others that a special session of Congress be 
called immediately te deal with flood relief 
only, the President has intimated that no 
session will be called, believing that action 
will only be delayed by the flow of debate 
which would probably ensue. The Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and Agriculture have 
taken prompt steps to aid the stricken areas. 
The Treasury approved an advance of 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 by the Intermediate 
Credit Banks to assist farmers through local 
agricultural corporations, and the Department 
of Agriculture is granting credit for the pur- 
chase of seed and feed supplies in the Valley. 
As to the best methods of permanent preven- 
tion of the spring floods, the debate between 
those who put their trust in levees only and 
those who advocate dams, reforestation, etc., 
on the tributaries, has reached no conclusion. 
Definite action will probably be deferred 
until the next Congress. 


Boomlets 

From now until June, 1928, the air will be 
filled with the war-cries of party chieftains 
as they throw into the ring the hats of their 
“favorite sons.” The latest candidacy to be 
announced is that of Evans Woollen, who has 
been endorsed by the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of Indiana. Mr. Woollen is a business 
man of ability, president of the Fletcher 
Savings & Trust Company of Indianapolis, 
and previously unknown in public life. He 
was Democratic candidate for the short-term 
senatorial nomination in Indiana in 1926, and 
though defeated by Arthur R. Robinson 
(Rep.), he reduced a large normal Repub- 
lican majority to 20,000. He is acceptable 
both to the farmers and the business inter- 
ests of Indiana, but his chief supporter is 
Thomas Taggart, long the Democratic boss 
of Indiana, who has been credited with 
making Thomas R. Marshall vice president 
on the Wilson ticket, and came near securing 
the presidential nomination in 1924 for the 
late Senator Samuel M. Ralston. 

The Republicans meanwhile marked time 
waiting to see which way Calvin Coolidge 


will jump. 
The Oil War 

Freak prices of six cents a gallon in 
Philadelphia and of other sums much lower 
than usual in many sections of the country 
are symptoms of an overproduction through- 
out the industry which is alarming large op- 
erators and causing frantic efforts to curtail 
production. The price-cutting war has 
squeezed some operators so tightly that six- 
teen of the largest producing companies in 
the Seminole area of Oklahoma have formed 
an agreement at the suggestion of Walter 
C. Teagle, president of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, to stop drilling for 
fifteen days in order to curb the lavish flow 
of petroleum. Ray H. Collins, an independent 
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ROY A. HAYNES 
Whose permanent appointment as Com- 
missioner of Prohibition has been held up. 


operator of Tulsa, was appointed unofficial 
“dictator” of the field with authority to de- 
cide what artificial restrictions are necessary, 
and a committee of five will plan for further 
permanent regulation. It is hoped to extend 
the plan later to other Oklahoma, Texas, and 
California fields. Not all the operators, how- 
ever, would agree to join the compact. Seven 
companies opposed it, including the Barns- 
dall Refining Company, which announced 
further cuts in prices. 

The Federal Government has taken a hand 
in the situation through the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board. Secretary of the Interior Hubert 
Work, chairman of the latter body, while ex- 
plaining that the Board has no authority to 
enforce curtailment of production, invited a 
committee of oil company executives to meet 
with the Board for public hearings in Wash- 
ington, to draft plans for coping with over- 
production. The Department of Justice will 
take no action other than to pass upon the 
legality of any combination that might be 
found in restraint of trade or tending to fix 
prices in contravention of the anti-trust laws. 


Prohibition Commissionership 

The appointment of Roy A. Haynes as act- 
ing prohibition commissioner (Scholastic, 
April 16) is by no means permanent. 
Although he has the active backing of Sen- 
ator Willis of Ohio, dry leader in the Senate, 
and of the Anti-Saloon League, and Wayne 
B. Wheeler, its general counsel, personally 
asked President Coolidge to appoint Haynes, 
the President refused to interfere in an ap- 
pointment which, under the terms of the law, 
rests with Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 
The dry forces, moreover, are not unani- 
mously in favor of Haynes. The Treasury 
officials have given no hint of their ultimate 
decision, but the name most prominently men- 
tioned at present is that of Seymour Low- 
oa former Lieutenant Governor of New 

ork. 
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Radio Reform 

The Federal Radio Commission (Scholastic, 
April 16) is now, after several weeks of pub- 
lic hearings and study of suggestions from 
the industry, drawing plans for the perma- 
nent reallocation of all radie broadcasting 
stations in the country. Of the 732 stations 
which were in existence when the Commis- 
sion took office, a number have voluntarily 
retired, and the 683 remaining will be granted 
short-term licenses on June 1, under which 
they will be strictly held to the rules of 
power, channels, and wave lengths assigned 
them. As far as possible existing stations 
will be allowed to retain the wave lengths 
they now have, but in several metropolitan 
centers where interference is most serious on 
account of the number of competing stations, 
stations of corresponding power will be re- 
quired to double up on the same wave length 
and to arrange their programs so that the 
time will be equitably divided between them. 
The stations will be allowed some latitude in 
choosing their “partners.” 


Teapot Dome 

The trial of Former Secretary of the In- 
terior Albert B. Fall and Harry F. Sinclair, 
oil magnate, for conspiracy to defraud the 
Government in granting the lease for the 
Teapot Dome (Wyoming) oil fields to Sin- 
clair, has again been postponed, this time at 
the request of the Government. Justice Hitz 
of the District of Columbia Supreme Court 
set October 17 as the day in order to give 
Owen J. Roberts, the Government’s special 
counsel, time to produce two important wit- 
nesses, H. M. Blackmer and J. E. O’Neil, oil 
men associated with Sinclair. Both men have 
been absent in Europe over two years and 
could not be found. Blackmer was finally 
discovered on a train near Monte Carlo, but 


refused to accept service of a subpoena. He 
intends, apparently, to test the Walsh law, 
passed last year, which penalizes failure to 
answer a summons served abroad. 

Meantime, Sinclair is shortly to be sen- 
tenced to jail for from one month to one 
year and a fine of from $100 to $1000 for 
refusing to reply to the Senate Investigating 
Committee’s questions (Scholastic, April 2). 
He is making every effort to avoid sentence 
through appeals and technicalities. 








A Project in Conservation 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


ber, and turned their earnings over to 
the Waltonians to be used to improve 
the Refuge. 


Plans are already under way for a 
better exhibit and booth at the 1927 
state teachers’ convention, when stream 
pollution, out-of-doors good manners, 
and successful agriculture as dependent 
upon forest conservation will be shown 
in miniature topographies, in cartoons, 
posters, sketches, paintings, and in 
whatever way the boys may devise, such 
as may later be reproduced by other 
schools anywhere in Wisconsin. 

When we consider that the timber 
resources of our country are less than 
one-sixth what they were a century 
ago, although population is twelve 
times what it was then, and when we 
further remember that our industries 


are using our timber four and a half 
times faster than it is being grown, it- 
becomes apparent to thinking people 
that if our nation is to continue to use: 
timber, something must presently be: 
done, and that on an unheard-of scale, 
to increase the supply and to conserve: 
what little remains. Wisconsin once 
had more than 138,000,000 acres of for- 
ests; less than a million acres now re- 
main, and twenty short years wil! see 
the end of it all. What then? That’s 
what Technical High boys are think- 
ing about. 


With perhaps not one person in a 
thousand, the country over, giving seri- 
ous constructive thought to the solution 
of problems related to forest depletion, 
it becomes a matter of tremendous im- 
portance that one large high school 
should have gotten a vision of the situ- 
ation and become imbued with a desire 
to “do something” in such a manner 
that the impulse may be transmitted to 
every other school in the state. If work 


‘of permanence is to be done, may not 


that work best be done among the chil- 
dren in the schools when ideas and 
ideals are easily inculcated? That is 
our thought, and we mean to “carry on” 
until Wisconsin’s sentiment is RIGHT, 
until it is in keeping with the best 
thought of the leaders in the conserva~ 
tion movement in our country. 





do it. 








A CERTAIN ESTATE 


gests are builded by men after long years of studied effort and, 


more often than not, good fortune. 


But for every provider who succeeds in amassing wealth to leave his 
widow and children there are scores, just as eager, who fail to 


However, any healthy man may create an estate, by the simple ex- 
pedient of selecting the right sort of life insurance; an estate 
adequate for every purpose. 


Consult your Prudential man or 
write direct to the Home 


Office 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


HOME OFFICE 


NEWARK, N. J. 

















THE LATE HUDSON MAXIM 
He lost his left hand in a chemical explosion 
in his laboratory. 





THE “KATHERINE BAKER MEMORIAL” 
A home and school for war orphans in 
France has been opened as a memorial to 
American women who were killed during 


the Great War. 





VERNON KENNEDY 
Star of ‘The Missouri State Teachers College, 
who set a new Penn Relays record for the 
decathlon of 7236 points. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


Bubbles from the News Caldron 


A record price of $200,000 for a New York 
Stock Exchange membership was recently 
paid by James B. Williams, Jr., twenty-eight 
years old. Mr. Williams graduated from 
Lafayette College only five years ago and has 
earned the money for this purchase through 
individual operation in Wall Street. 

10} 

The busts of six great Americans have 
been unveiled recently in the colonnade of the 
Hall of Fame at New York University. They 
are John James Audubon, naturalist; Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, preacher and _the- 
ologian; Admiral David Glasgow Farragut, 
Civil War naval commander; Benjamin 
Franklin, scientist and statesman; Washing- 
ton Irving, man of letters and_ historian; 
Mary Lyon, founder of Mount Holyoke Col- 


lege. 
1] 


Soviet Russia would, if invited, refuse to 
send its athletes to the “bourgeois” Olympic 
games at Amsterdam. It has announced that 
it will hold its own international athletic con- 
test in 1928, to be known as the Spartakiad. 
Red athletic teams of the whole world will be 
invited to compete, not as national teams, but 
as part of the All-Union Spartakiad, and 
win prizes as if they were already represen- 
tatives of one of “the world’s future Soviet 
Republics.” 

'O) 


Accompanied by Ambassador Herrick of 
America and representatives of other coun- 
tries which have assisted in the work of re- 
construction, Edouard Herriot, Minister of 
Education, visited Rheims and presented to 
Archbishop Lucon the keys of the restored 
cathedral. During the five years of work 
11,000,000 francs have been spent on restora- 
tion, but the apse, transepts, galleries, pin- 
nacles, sculptured figures on the outside, and 
most of the glass work still remain unfin- 
ished. 


EXTRA! 

As we go to press word comes that (1) 
Captain Charles Lindbergh has _ reached 
Paris on his non-stop flight (p. 14). (2) 
Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews has resigned as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Roy A. 
Haynes is demoted to Assistant Commissioner, 
Seymour Lowman appointed to Andrews’ 
place, and Dr. J. M. Doran as Commissioner 
(p. 22). (3) Harry F. Sinclair is sentenced 
to three months in jail and has appealed 
(Pp, 23). 
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Miss Helen Wills, former national tennis 
champion, had her first workout on an East- 
ern court since last August. Her game re- 
vealed that she now employs a larger and 
much improved rae of strokes. 


A new commemorative postage stamp to 
celebrate the 150th anniversary of the de- 
fence of Fort Stanwix, on the site of which 
Rome, New York, now stands, and where the 
Stars and Stripes were first unfurled in the 
face of an enemy, has been ordered by the 
Postmaster General. The stamp will be on 
sale in August. 


“Pinky,” the slave girl who at the age of 
nine years was auctioned off in Plymouth 
Congregational Church by Henry Ward 
Beecher, took part in the services commem- 
orating the eighteenth anniversary of the 
church. She is now sixty-seven years old and 
the wife of a prosperous negro lawyer. Mr. 
Beecher auctioned the child off before his 
congregation that they might undersand the 
horrors of slavery. 


The Council of the Dramatists’ Guild of 
the Authors’ League of America has appoint- 
ed a committee to “consider the advisability 
of an afhliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” 








Deaths of the Month 


Co.vin, Sir SIDNEY, 81, May 11, famous 
British art and literary critic, executor of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Cowpray, VISCOUNT, 71, May 1, English 
financier and philanthropist, one of the 
pioneers in opening the Mexican oil fields. 

MARSHALL, Henry Rutcers, 74, May 3, 
American architect, for eight years secre- 
tary of the New York Municipal Art Com- 
mission, former head of the American Psy- 
chological Association, and author of 
numerous philosophical works. : 

Maxim, Hupson, 74, May 6, inventor, scien- 
tist, and explosive expert. Two of his in- 
ventions radically changed modern war- 
fare. They were smokeless powder and 
maximite, the first high explosive fired 
through heavy armor plate. Other inven- 
tions include a steam-propelled torpedo and 
a high-velocity rifle shell with a speed of 
a mile a second. He believed firmly in 
arbitration as opposed to war. 

MieTHE, PROFESSOR ADOLPH, 65, May 5, Ger- 
man chemist. He announced that he had 
succeeded in converting mercury into gold, 
though his experiments were later discredit- 
ed. He also claimed to have discovered a 
method of changing atomic weights. Color 
photography was his hobby and he held 
several photographic patents. 

Oscoop, Henry O., 48, May 9, associate 
editor of The Musical Courier, widely 
known as a music critic and author of 
So This Is Jazz! 








Pine Tree Camp 


FOR GIRLS 
On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above 
sea, in pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. 
Experienced councilors. Herseback riding. 
Canoeing. All sports. 16th year. 
MISS BLANCHE K. PRICE 
404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia 
Pine Tree Club for Older Girls 
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Intolerance 
{ (Concluded from Page 7) 


nomic interests. But we all naively tend to 
dislike those who ave “different” and to hold 
them inferior. To the ancient Greeks all 
other peoples were “barbarians.” Difference 
in language has frequently been, as it is 
today in the Italian Tyrol or in Silesia, a 
cause of intolerance and persecution. Color 
is also an important factor. The Negro in 
the United States suffers from the color of 
his skin. Color is not necessarily a cause of 
race prejudice, however, as is shown by the 
absence of a color line in the Latin countries. 
Color alone is not the real cause of prejudice 
against the Negro in this country. This is 
andicated by the fact that the average white 
American does not have the same attitude 
toward the Mexican or the Oriental that he 
has toward the Negro. The Negro is an 
object of intolerance because his ancestors 
were slaves, because of the fear of Negro 
political “domination,” because many whites 
want him kept in ignorance and subjection 
in order that he may do the hard and dirty 
work, and because of the popular idea of 
innate racial inferiority. 

Prejudice against the Jews as a race is 
harder to explain. Economic competition is 
a factor, and religious prejudice plays a part. 
Back of it all lie traditional influences which 
have now lost rational foundation, if they 
ever had any, but still persist in unthinking 
minds. Sheer tradition, thoughtless imitation, 
and habit, are in fact back of most narrow 
intolerance. The fact that tradition and 
racial egotism frequently dress themselves out 
in the guise of “science” should not blind us 
to their true character. The best guard 
against being taken in by this type of preju- 
dice is to maintain an open-minded attitude. 
There is little, if any, real proof of innate 
racial mental inferiorities and superiorities. 
The so-called “Nordic complex” is the result 
of racial egotism, coupled with too great 
credulity. Here, as in much prejudice, the 
wish is father to the thought. 

The history of the results of religious 
bigotry and intolerance is a gruesome chron- 
icle. It cannot be recounted here. Sufficient 
to say that as between Catholics and 
Protestants, or Christians and Mohammedans, 
the intolerance has by no means all been on 
one side. While in past centuries religious 
dissensions have soaked the soil with blood, 
today they are merely the cause of much 
verbal dissension, hard feeling, and lack of 
cooperation. Too many people are unwilling 
to work for the Kingdom of God unless they 
ean do it according to their own pet formula. 
in the dispute between the fundamentalists 
and modernists we have something deeper. 
‘The fundamentalists believe that all essential 
religious truth was revealed long, long ago, 
and that no scientific discovery can be true 
unless it agrees literally with what is said in 
the Bible. Where this doctrine is insisted 
upon, its adherents object to freedom of speech 
and inquiry. ‘The anti-evolution bills in cer- 
tain state legislatures are an outcome of this 
intolerant attitude. History is repeating 
itself, and we are again having a struggle 
‘between traditionalism and scientific progress, 
or as Andrew D. White called it, “the con- 
flict between science and theology.” 


Tolerance a Mark of Civilization 
If we were to consider only contemporary 
eases of intolerance—for example, the many 
manifestations of race prejudice, the conflicts 
between labor and capital, the bitterness be- 
tween fundamentalists and modernists, re- 
strictions of freedom of speech, especially of 
radicals, the nationalistic animosities in 
Europe, and the intolerant attitude of our 
militarists toward any who do not agree with 


them—we might conclude that ours is aii 
especially intolerant age and America the 
most intolerant of nations. 

Any one, however, can draw up a list of 
facts which would show the contrary. Wit- 
ness, for example, nearly world-wide woman 
suffrage, the freeing of women from old eco- 
nomic and social restrictions, the passing of 
the double standard of morals, the spread of 
constitutional government, the greater free- 
dom of literary and artistic expression, and 
so on. 





A QUAKER EXHORTER IN COLONIAL 
NEW ENGLAND 
All sects but the accepted Calvinism were 
treated with contumely. 


To get a perspective, we should compare 
our own era with past times. True, we 
have unfortunately made little progress in 
abolishing that greatest and direst of all in- 
tolerances—war—but we are long past the 
indescribable horrors of the Inquisition, we 
no longer hang and burn witches, and we do 
not execute defeated political opponents. 

There was a time when a philosopher or a 
scientist was a “radical,” when men and 
women were burned at the stake, not for 
crimes against persons and property, but for 
the beliefs they held. In fact, the discoverer, 
the philosopher, the intellectual and moral 
pioneer has never been wholly safe from 
popular intolerance and persecution. It has 
taken the world several centuries to change 
its attitude toward disinterested search for 
truth. This change has coincided with the 
development of scientific knowledge and the 
spread of the scientific attitude. Unfortunately, 
however, there are millions of people, even 
in America, whom the tolerant, inquiring, 
fact-seeking spirit of science has not as yet 
touched. That is one reason why scientific 
and moral leaders now perceive the desir- 
ability of popularizing scientific knowledge. 

Ignorance, prejudice, and intolerance go to- 
gether, and an ignorant and superstitious 
world is pretty sure to be an intolerant one. 
Most scientists are characterized by a certain 
humility. They are conscious of how little 
we know compared to what there is to be 
known. Persons whose vocation it is scien- 
tifically to study social? facts and relations, 
moreover, are usually not dogmatic in their 
conclusions. They know that human rela- 
tions are very complex and that the facts are 
hard to summarize. In contrast to the scien- 
tist are the popular-minded dogmatists who 
often assume that they know it all and that 
anyone who ventures to disagree with them 
is a fool or a kmave. The progress of civil- 
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ization is marked by a diminution of this 
latter attitude, and by a spread of the toler- 
ance characteristic of the scientific spirit and 
of people who respect the personality and 
opinions of others. . 
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Benjamin Franklin 
(Concluded from Page 21) 


to etymology for their present meanings. Hf 
I should call a man a knave and a villaim, 
he would hardly be satisfied with my telling 
him, that one of the words originally signified 
only a lad or servant; and the other, am 
under plowman, or the inhabitant of a vil- 
lage. It is from present usage only, the mean- 
ing of words is to be determin 

Your second inconvenience is, that ‘the 
distinction between words of different mean- 
ing and similar sound would be destroyed.” 
That distinction is already destroyed! in: pro- 
nouncing them; and we rely on the sense 
alone of the sentence to ascertain, which of 
the several words, similar in sound, we in- 
tend. If this is sufficient in the rapidity of 
discourse, it will be much more so: in written 
sentences, which may be read leisurely,. and 
attended to more particularly in case of dif- 
ficulty, than we can attend to a past sen- 
tence, while a speaker is hurrying us along 
with new ones. 

Your third inconvenience is, that ‘all the 
books already written would be useless.’ This 
inconvenience would only come on gradually, 
in the course of ages. You and I, and your. 
own living readers, would hardly forget the 
use of them. People would long learn to 
read the old writing, though they practised 
the new. And the inconvenience is not 
greater, than what has already actually hap- 
pened in a similar case, in Italy. Formerly 
its inhabitants all spoke and wrote Latin; as 
the language changed, the spelling followed 
it. It is true that, at present, a mere un- 
learn’d Italian cannot read the Latin books; 
though they are still read and understood by 
many. But, if the spelling had never been 
changed, he would now have found it much 
more difficult to read and write his own 
language; for written words would have had 
no relation to sounds, they would only have 
stood for things; so that if he would express 
in writing the idea he has, when he sounds 
the word Vescovo, he must use the letter 
Episcopus. In short, whatever the difficulties 
and inconveniences now are, they will be 
more easily surmounted now, than hereafter; 
and some time or other, it must be done; or 
our writing will become the same with the 
Chinese, as to the difficulty of learning and 
using it. And it would already have been 
such, if we had continued the Saxon spelling 
and writing used by our forefathers. 


I am, my dear friend, yours affectionately, | 
B 


FRANKLIN. 
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The Garden Party 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


Jose loved giving orders to the servants, and 
they loved obeying her. She always made 
them feel they were taking part in some 
drama. “Tell mother and Miss Laura to 
come here at once.” 

“Very good, Miss Jose.” 

She turned to Meg. “I want to hear what 
the piano sounds like, just in case I’m asked 
to sing this afternoon. Let’s try over ‘This 
Life Is Weary.’ ” 

Pom! Ta-ta-ta Tee-ta! The piano burst 
out so passionately that Jose’s face changed. 
She clasped her hands. She looked mourn- 
fully and enigmaticaily at her mother and 
Laura as they came in. 

This Life is Wee-ary, 
A Tear—a Sigh. 

A Love that Chan-ges, 
This Life is Wee-ary, 

A Tear—a Sigh. 

A love that Chan-ges, 
And then . . . Good-bye! 

But at the word “Good-bye,” and although 
the piano sounded more desperate than ever, 
her face broke into a brilliant, dreadfully 
unsympathetic smile. 

“Aren’t I in good voice, mummy?” she 
beamed. 

This Life is Wee-ary, 
Hope comes to Die. 
A Dream—a Wa-kening. 

But now Sadie interrupted them. 
is it, Sadie?” 

“If you please, m’m, cook says have you 
got the flags for the sandwiches?” 

“The flags for the sandwiches, Sadie?” 
echoed Mrs. Sheridan dreamily. And the 
children knew by her face that she hadn’t 
got them. “Let me see.” And she said to 
Sadie firmly, “Tell cook I’ll let her have them 
in ten minutes.” 

Sadie went. 

“Now, Laura,” said her mother quickly. 
“Come with me into the smoking-room. I’ve 
got the names somewhere on the back of an 
envelope. You'll have to write them out for 
me. Meg, go upstairs this minute and take 
that wet thing off your head. Jose, run and 
finish dressing this instant. Do you hear me, 
children, or shall I have to tell your father 
when he comes home tonight? And—and, 
Jose, pacify cook if you do go into the 
kitchen, will you? I’m terrified of her this 
morning.” 

The envelope was found at last behind 
the dining-room clock, though how it had got 
there Mrs. Sheridan could not imagine. 

“One of you children must have stolen it 
out of my bag, because I remember vividly— 
cream cheese and lemon-curd. Have you 
done that?” 

“Ves.” 

“Egg and—” Mrs. Sheridan held the en- 
velope away from her. “It looks like mice. 
It can’t be mice, can it?” 

“Olive, pet,” said Laura, looking over her 
shoulder. 

“Yes, of course, olive. What a horrible 
combination it sounds. Egg and olive.” 

They were finished at last, and Laura took 
them off to the kitchen. She found Jose there 
pacifying the cook, who did not look at all 
terrifying. 

“JT have never seen such exquisite sand- 
wiches,” said Jose’s rapturous voice. “How 
many kinds did -you say there were cook? 
Fifteen ?” 

“Fifteen, Miss Jose.” 

“Well, cook, I congratulate you.” 

Cook swept up crusts with the long sand- 
wich knife, and smiled broadly. 

_ “Godber’s has come,” announced Sadie, 
issuing out of the pantry. She had seen the 
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man pass the window. 

That meant the cream puffs had come. 
Godber’s were famous for their cream puffs. 
Nobody ever thought of making them at 
home. 

“Bring them in and put them on the table, 
my girl,” ordered cook. 

Sadie brought them in and went back to 
the door. Of course Laura and Jose were far 
too grown-up to really care about such things. 
All the same, they couldn’t help agreeing that 
the puffs looked very attractive. Very. Cook 
began arranging them, shaking off the extra 
icing sugar. 

“Don’t they carry one back to all one’s 
parties?” said Laura. 

“I suppose they do,” said practical Jose, 
who never liked to be carried back. “They 
look beautifully light and feathery, I must 
say.” 

“Have one each, my dears,” said cook in 
hér comfortable voice. “Yer ma won’t know.” 

Oh, impossible. Fancy cream puffs so soon 
after breakfast. The very idea made one 
shudder. All the same, two minutes later 
Jose and Laura were licking their fingers 
with that absorbed inward look that only 
comes from whipped cream. 

“Let’s go into the garden, out by the back 
way,” suggested Laura. “I want to see how 
the men are getting on with the marquee. 
They’re such awfully nice men.” 

But the back door was blocked by cook, 
Sadie, Godber’s man and Hans. 

Something had happened. 

“Tuk-tuk-tuk,” clucked cook like an agi- 
tated hen. Sadie had her hand clapped to 
her cheek as though she had toothache. Han’s 
face was screwed up in the effort to under- 
stand. Only Godber’s man seemed to be 
enjoying himself; it was his story. 

“What’s the matter? What’s happened?” 

“There’s been a horrible accident,” said 
Cook. “A man killed.” 

“A man killed! Where? How? When?” 

But Godber’s man wasn’t going to have 
his story snatched from under his very nose. 

“Know those little cottages just below here, 
miss?” Know them? Of course, she knew 
them. “Well, there’s a young chap living 
there, name of Scott, a carter. His horse 
shied at a traction engine, corner of Hawke 
Street this morning, and he was thrown out 
on the back of his head. Killed.” 

“Dead!” Laura stared at Godber’s man. 
“Dead when they picked him up,” said 
Godber’s man with relish. “They were taking 
the body home as I come up here.” And he 
said to the cook, “He’s left a wife and five 
little ones.” 

“Jose, come here.” Laura caught hold of 
her sister’s sleeve and dragged her through 
the kitchen to the other side of the green 
baize door. There she paused and leaned 
against it. “Jose!” she said, horrified, “how- 
ever are we going to stop everything?” 

“Stop everything, Laura!” cried Jose in 
astonishment. “What do you mean?” 
“Stop the garden-party, of course.” Why 
did Jose pretend? 

But Jose was still more amazed. “Stop 
the garden-party? My dear Laura, don’t be 
so absurd. Of course we can’t do anything 
of the kind. Nobody expects us to. Don’t 
be so extravagant.” 

“But we can’t possibly have a garden- 
party with a man dead just outside the front 
gate.” 

That really was extravagant, for the little 
cottages were in a lane to themselves at the 
very bottom of a steep rise that led up to 
the house. A broad road ran between. True, 
they were far too near. They were the 
greatest possible eyesore, and they had no 
right to be in that neighborhood at all. They 
were little mean dwellings painted a choco- 
late brown. In the garden patches there was 
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nothing but cabbage stalks, sick hens and 
tomato cans. The very smoke coming out of 
their chimneys was poverty-stricken. Little 
rags and shreds of smoke, so unlike the great 
silvery plumes that uncurled from the Sheri- 
dan’s chimneys. Washer-women lived in the 
lane and sweeps and a cobbler, and a man 
whose house-front was studded all over with 
minute bird-cages. Children swarmed. 

When the Sheridans were little they were 
forbidden to set foot there because of the 
revolting language and of what they might 
catch. But since they were grown up, Laura 
and Laurie on their prowls sometimes walked 
through. It was disgusting and _ sordid. 
They came out with a shudder. But still 
one must go everywhere; one must see every- 
thing. So through they went. 

“And just think of what the band would 
sound like to that poor woman,” said Laura. 

“Oh, Laura!” Jose began to be seriously 
annoyed. “If you’re going to stop a band 
playing every time some one has an accident, 
you’ll lead a very strenuous life. I’m every 
bit as sorry about it as you. I feel just as 
sympathetic.” Her eyes hardened. She 
looked at her sister just as she used to when 
they were little and fighting together. “You 
won’t bring a drunken workman back to life 
by being sentimental,” she said softly. 
-“Drunk! Who said he was drunk?” Laura 
turned furiously on Jose. She said, just as 
they had used to say on those occasions, “I’m 
going straight up to tell mother.” 

“Do, dear,” cooed Jose. 

“Mother, can I come into your room?” 
Laura turned the big glass door-knob. 

“Of course, child. Why, what’s the matter? 
What’s given you such a color?” And Mrs. 
Sheridan turned round from her dressing- 
table. She was trying on a new hat. 

“Mother, a man’s been killed, began Laura. 


“Not in the garden?” interrupted her 
mother. 
“No, no!” 


“Oh, what a fright you gave me!” Mrs. 
Sheridan sighed with relief, and took off the 
big hat and held it on her knees. 

“But listen, mother,” said Laura. Breath- 
less, half-choking, she told the dreadful story. 
“Of course, we can’t have our party, can 
we?” she pleaded. “The band and every- 
body arriving. They’d hear us, mother; 
they’re nearly neighbors!” 

To Laura’s astonishment her mother be- 
haved just like Jose; it was harder to bear 
because she seemed amused. She refused to 
take Laura seriously. 

“But, my dear child, use your common 
sense. It’s only by accident we’ve heard of it. 
If some one had died there normally—and 
I can’t understand how they keep alive in 
those poky little holes—we should still be 
having our party, shouldn’t we?” 

Laura had to say “yes” to that, but she 
felt it was all wrong. She sat down on her 
mother’s sofa and pinched the cushion frill. 

“Mother, isn’t it really terribly heartless of 
us?” she asked. 

“Darling!” Mrs. Sheridan got up and came 
over to her, carrying the hat. Before Laura 
could stop her she had popped it on. “My 
child!” said her mother, “the hat is yours. 
It’s made for you.” 

“It’s much too young for me. I have never 
seen you look such a picture. Look at your- 
self!” And she held up her hand-mirror. 

“But, mother,” Laura began again. She 
couldn’t look at herself; she turned aside. 

This time Mrs. Sheridan lost patience just 
as Jose had done. 

“You are being very absurd, Laura,” she 
said coldly. “People like that don’t expect 
sacrifices from us. And it’s not very sym- 
pathetic to spoil everybody’s enjoyment as 
you’re doing now.” 
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“I don’t understand,” said Laura, and she 
walked quickly out of the room into her own 
bedroom. ‘There, quite by chance, the first 
thing she saw was this charming girl in the 
mirror, in her black hat trimmed with gold 
daisies, and a long black velvet ribbon. 
Never had she imagined she could look like 
that. Is mother right? she thought. 
now she hoped her mother was right. Am 
I being extravagant? Perhaps it was ex- 
travagant. Just for a moment she had an- 
other glimpse of that poor woman and those 
little children, and the body being carried 
into the house. But it all seemed blurred, 
unreal, like a picture in the newspaper. I'll 
remember it again after the party’s over, 
she decided. And somehow that seemed quite 
the best plan . . 


Lunch was over by half-past one. By 
half-past two they were all ready for the 
fray. The green-coated band had arrived 
and was established in a corner of the tennis- 
court. 

“My dear!” trilled Kitty Maitland, “aren’t 
they too like frogs for words? You ought 
to have arranged them round the pond with 
the conductor in the middle on a leaf.” 

Laurie arrived and hailed them on his way 
to dress. At the sight of him Laura remem- 
bered the accident again. She wanted to tell 
him. If Laurie agreed with the others, then 
it was bound to be all right. And she fol- 
lowed him into the hall. 

“Laurie!” 

“Hallo!” He was half-way upstairs, but 
when he turned down and saw Laura he 
suddenly puffed out his cheeks and goggled 
his eyes at her. “My word, Laura! You 
do look stunning,” said Laurie. “What an 
absolutely topping hat!” 

Laura said faintly, “Is it?” and smiled up 
at Laurie, and didn’t tell him after all. 

Soon after that people began coming in 
streams. The band struck up; the hired 
waiters ran from the house to the marquee. 
Wherever you looked there were couples 
strolling, bending to the flowers, greeting, 
moving on over the lawn. They were like 
bright birds that had alighted in the Sheri- 
dan’s garden for this one afternoon, on their 
way to—where? Ah, what happiness it is 
to be with people who all are happy, to press 
hands, press cheeks, smile into eyes. 

“Darling Laura, how well you look!” 

“What a becoming hat, child!” 


“Laura, you look quite Spanish. I’ve never 
seen you look so striking.” 
And Laura, glowing, answered softly, 


“Have you had tea? Won’t you have an ice? 
The passion-fruit ices really are special.” She 
ran to her father and begged him. “Daddy, 
darling, can’t the band have something to 
drink ?” 

And the perfect afternoon slowly ripened, 
slowly faded, slowly its petals closed. 

“Never a more delightful garden-party . . ” 
“The greatest success ...” “Quite the 
most...” 

Laura helped her mother with the good- 
byes. They stood side by side in the porch 
till it was all over. 

“All over, all over, thank heaven,” said 
Mrs. Sheridan. “Round up the others, Laura. 
Let’s go and have some fresh coffee. I’m ex- 
hausted. Yes, it’s been very successful. But 
oh, these parties, these parties!” Why will 
you children insist on giving parties!” And 
they all of them sat down in the deserted 
marquee. 


“Have a sandwich, daddy dear. I wrote 
the flag.” 
“Thanks.” Mr. Sheridan took a bite and 


the sandwich was gone. He took another. 
“I suppose you didn’t hear of a beastly ac- 
cident that happened today?” he said. 

“My dear,”.said Mrs. Sheridan, holding up 
her hand, “we did. It nearly ruined the 
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party. Laura insisted we should put it off.” 

“Qh, mother!” Laura didn’t want to be 
teased about it. 

“It was a horrible affair all the same,” 
said Mr. Sheridan. “The chap was married 
too. Lived just below in the lane, and leaves 
a wife and half a dozen kiddies, so they say.” 

An awkward little silence fell. Mrs. 
Sheridan fidgeted with her cup. Really, it 
was very tactless of father... 

Suddenly she looked up. There on the 
table were all those sandwiches, cakes, puffs, 
all uneaten, all going to be wasted. She had 
one of her brilliant ideas. 

“I know,” she said. “Let’s make-up a 
basket. Let’s send that poor creature some 
of this perfectly good food. At any rate, it 
will be the greatest treat for the children. 
Don’t you agree? And she’s sure to have 
neighbors calling in and so on. What a point 
to have it all ready prepared. Laura!” She 
jumped up. “Get me the big basket out of 
the stairs cupboard.” 

“But, mother, do you really think it’s a 
good idea?” said Laura. 

Again, how curious, she seemed to be dif- 
ferent from them all. To take scraps from 
their party. Would the poor woman really 
like that? 

“Of course! What’s the matter with you 
today? An hour or two ago you were in- 
sisting on us being sympathetic, and now—” 

Oh, well! Laura ran for the basket. It 
was filled, it was heaped by her mother. 

“Take it yourself, darling,” said she. “Run 
down just as you are. No, wait, take the 
arum lilies too. People of that class are so 
impressed by arum lilies.” 

“The stems will ruin her lace frock,” said 
practical Jose. 

So they would. Just in time. “Only the 
basket, then. And, Laura!’”—her mother fol- 
lowed her out of the marquee—‘“don’t on 
any account—” 

“What, mother?” 

No, better not put such ideas into the child’s 
head! “Nothing! Run along.” 

A low hum came from the mean little cot- 
tages. In some of them there was a flicker 
of light, and a shadow, crab-like, moved 
across the window. Laura bent her head and 
hurried on. She wished now she had put 
on a coat. How her frock shone! And the 
big hat with the velvet streamer—if only it 
was another hat! Were the people looking 
at her? Should she go back even now? 

No, too late. This was the house. It must 
be. A dark knot of people stood outside. 
Beside the gate an old, old woman with a 
crutch sat in a chair, watching. She had 
her feet on a newspaper. The voices stopped 
as Laura drew near. The group parted. It 
was as though she was expected, as though 
they had known she was coming here. 

Laura was terribly nervous. Tossing the 
velvet ribbon over her shoulder, she said to 
a woman standing by, “Is this Mrs. Scott’s 
house?” and the woman, smiling queerly, 
said, “It is, my lass.” 

Oh, to be away from this! She actually 
said, “Help me, God,” as she walked up the 
tiny path and knocked. To be away from 
those staring eyes, or to be covered up in 
anything, one of those women’s shawls even. 
I’ll just leave the basket and go, she de- 
cided. I shan’t even wait for it to be emptied. 

Then the door opened. A little woman in 
black showed in the gloom. 

Laura said, “Are you Mrs. Scott?” But 
to her horror the woman answered, “Walk in 
please, miss,” and she was shut in the 
passage. 

“No,” said Laura, “I don’t want to come 
in. I only want to leave this basket. Mother 
sent—” 

The little woman in the gloomy passage 
seemed not to have heard her. “Step this 
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way, please, miss,” she said in an oily voice, 
and Laura followed her. 

She found herself in a wretched little low 
kitchen, lighted by a smoky lamp. 
was a woman sitting before the fire. 

“Em,” said the little creature who had let 
her in, “Em!” It’s a young lady.” She 
turned to Laura. She said meaningly, “I’m 


’er sister, Miss. You'll excuse ’er, won't 
you?” 
“Oh, but of course!” said Laura. “Please, 


please don’t disturb her. I—I only want to 
leave—” 

But at that moment the woman at the fire 
turned round. Her face, puffed up, red, with 
swollen eyes, and swollen lips, looked ter- 
rible. She seemed as though she couldn't 
understand why Laura was there. What did 
it mean? Why was this stranger standing 
in the kitchen with a basket? What was it 
all about? And the poor face puckered up 
again. 

“All right, my dear,” said the other. “TI’ll 
thenk the young lady.” 

And again she began. “You'll excuse her, 
miss, I’m sure,” and her face, swollen too, 
tried an oily smile. 

Laura only wanted to get out, to get away. 
She was back in the passage. ‘The door 
opened. She walked straight through into 
the bedroom, where the dead man was lying. 

“You'd like a look at ’im, wouldn’t you?” 
said Em’s sister, and she brushed past Laura 
over to the bed. “Don’t be afraid, my lass—” 
and now her voice sounded fond and sly, 
and fondly she drew down the sheet—” ’e 
looks a picture. There’s nothing to show. 
Come along, my dear.” 

Laura came. 

There lay a young man, fast asleep— 
sleeping so soundly, so deeply, that he was 
far, far away from them both. Oh, so re- 
mote, so peaceful. He was dreaming. Never 
wake him up again. His head was sunk in 
the pillow, his eyes were closed; they were 
blind under the closed eyelids. He was 
given up to his dream. What did garden- 
parties and baskets and lace frocks matter 
to him? He was far from all those things. 
He was wonderful, beautiful. While they 
were laughing and while the band was play- 
ing, this marvel had come to the lane. 
Happy ... happy ... All is well, said that 
sleeping face. This is just as it should be. 
I am content. 


But all the same you had to cry, and she 
couldn’t go out of the room without saying 
something to him. Laura gave a loud child- 
ish sob. 

“Forgive my hat,” she said. 

And this time she didn’t wait for Em’s 
sister. She found her way out of the door, 
down the path, past all those dark people. 
At the corner cf the lane she met Laurie. 


He stepped out of the shadow. “Is that 
you, Laura?” 

“Yes,” 

“Mother was getting nervous. Was it all 
right?” 


“Yes, quite. Oh, Laurie!” She took his 
arm, she pressed up against him. 

“T say, you’re not crying, are yor?” asked 
her brother. 

Laura shook her head. She was. 

Laurie put his arm around her shoulder. 
“Don’t cry,” he said in his warm, loving 
voice. “Was it awful?” 

“No,” sobbed Laura. “It was simply mar- 
velous. But, Laurie—”’ She stopped, she 
locked at her brother. “Isn’t life,” she stam- 
mered, “isn’t life—’ But what life was she 
couldn’t explain. No matter. He quite 
understood. 

“Isn't it, darling?” said Laurie. 





There. 
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Horse and Horse 


(Concluded from Last Issue) 


SYNOPSIS 


At last Hank Wheelock had struck it rich. 
After forty years of prospecting he had dis- 
covered a borax field. Was it really his 
duty to divide with Jim Bledsoe who had 
mever contributed more than a foolish op- 
timism and an occasional mess of fish during 
their forty years partnership? He felt better 
after he had sent Jim on his separate way. 
But before he went through the formality of 
registering his find he returned for one more 
look at the borax. Another prospector was 
camping on the site. 





Hank ate sparingly of Starbuck’s bacon 
and beans, keeping his gun within easy reach. 
The impulse toward cold-blooded murder 
which had seized him earlier had vanished 
utterly, but he was ready this time for a fair 
fight, if he felt himself forced to it. He had 
rights which he was prepared to defend, and 
the thought thrilled him. 

He tried discreetly once or twice to force 
Starbuck’s vaporings into significant channels 
when suddenly, without warning, Starbuck 
himself rippled toward the desired explana- 
tion of his presence. They had finished their 
meal and their first pipes when Starbuck 
began to pack his mess kit with slow de- 
liberation. 

“Might as well be ready to move when I 
take the notion,” he said. 

Wheelock’s heel dug into the sand. 

“What's your hurry?” 

“Hurry? . . . No, I ain’t exactly in a 
hurry .. . But I jest swung a few miles out 
o’ my course today to have a look at this here 
spot. Things on the desert stay pretty much 
as they were at the start. It’s bin twenty 
years or more since I come by here.” 

“And yer mean ter say yer found nuthin’ 
changed—authin’ ?” 

“Not a damned thing!” He threw a grease- 
wood twig in the direction of-one of the piles 
of rock with which Hank Wheelock fan- 
tastically had staked his claim. “Excepting 
them fool monuments!” He gave a chuckle. 
“When I seen them I looked around for a 
skeleton or two. Sez I to myself: ‘Bud Star- 
buck, nobody but a tenderfoot done anything 
that foolish.’ ” 

Hank Wheelock felt his face dyed slowly 
with a flush midway between anger and con- 
fusion. Could it be possible that this man 
suspected who was responsible for this futile 
and childish performance? He slapped his 
thigh ruminatingly, trying to frame a dis- 
arming reply. 

“No nuthin’ changed in twenty years,” he 
heard Starbuck drone on, “excepting them 
fool monuments and the sand shifting back 
and forth . . . Now in the timber country 
you’d find trees growed bigger, or split by 
lightning, or mebbe a creek bed widened. 
But here!” He threw his shoulders upward 
with a lift of lively disgust. 

A strange dryness puckered Hank Wheel- 
ock’s lips—something like premonition urged 
him to complete silence as if such a course 
might check the flow of Starbuck’s speech, 
and yet he found himself saying almost 
hoarsely: 

“How’d yer come to think o’ stopping at 
all? . . . Ain’t nuthin’ here so all-fired un- 

. . « Leastways nuthin’ that would 
make a man remember that fur back?” 

“Wal, mebbe you'd think different if you’d 
drove a mule team past this water hole twice 
a week or more for nigh onto a year like I 
did : . . Yes, sir, I passed this place more 


times than I could shake a stick at back in 
them days when I was hauling borax out o’ 
Paiute Valley.” 

Hank Wheelock bent forward suddenly. 
“Borax!” he echoed faintly. 


“Yes siree, borax ... He picked up another 
twig and hurled it this time in the midst of 
the crystalline pool, upon which Hank 
Wheelock was gazing with tragic uncer- 
tainty, “Yer see that? ... Would yer like to 
know something about how it corhe there? 
Well, listen ter me, stranger, and when I 
get through if yer don’t agree that nuthin’ 
ever changes in this fool country, my name 
won’t be Bud Starbuck!” 


Some time in the night with the rising 
moon, Hank Wheelock heard the clinking of 
a mess kit swaying rhythmically, and he 
knew that Starbuck had hit the trail again. 
He was wide awake, but he did not stir; he 
did not even call out a farewell; he had had 
enough of Bud Starbuck. It was not so 
much that this man had robbed him of an 
illusion as that he had convicted him of 
idiocy. Fancy a seasoned prospector letting 
himself be snared by anything so obviously 
fictitious as this outcropping of borax! What 
could he have been thinking of! After all 
he hadn’t made a fool of himself to Jim 
Bledsoe—his humiliation, bitter as it was, 
would at least always be self-contained . . . 
Unless Bud Starbuck suspected! . . . And 
there were moments when Hank Wheelock 
fancied that he did. 


He had told his story with suspicious gusto, 
as if he were inwardly smiling, and at the 
end his “I’d like ter clap my eyes on the 
greenhorn that reared up them there stone 
monuments” had been significant with con- 
tempt. The very memory of it still made 
Hank Wheelock wince. 


It was a well-told tale and the element of 
extravagance was in it despite its underlying 
triteness. But Starbuck had the gift of 
vitalizing his narrative, and Hank Wheelock 
had been captured at once by the picture of 
the narrator setting out with his mule team 
on a wind-swept morning twenty. years be- 
fore to haul borax from Paiute Valley to the 
railroad siding. A fool thing to do in such 
a sandstorm, according to Starbuck’s own 
statement! But bravado lay back of it, and 
answer to a carelessly flung challenge, with 
a wager to add zest to the performance—some 
fifty dollars for the delivery within a given 
time of the load at its destination. A hard- 
fought battle through blinding wind and sand, 
with a snapped axle almost within sight of 
victory. Then the load dumped in a little 
saucer-like depression near the water hole, 
the maimed wagon trailing to shelter behind 
staggering mules like some wounded animal 
dragged unwittingly to slaughter. Next day 
rehabilitation and the mules trotting back 
with their rattling “empty” and Bud Star- 
buck intent on plans for salvaging the aban- 
doned load. 

And the finish—to quote Bud Starbuck 
himself: 

“Covered up jest as clean as if some fool 
grave-digger had been at work . . . I'd 
lowed that there ledge of rock would shunt 
off the whirling sand. But no siree, it jest 
jumped that as pretty ... Yes, stranger, the 
sand’s the only thing changes in this dern 
country, and then it just skips about like 
grasshoppers . . . That borax has bin there 
nigh onto twenty years—jest waiting fer 
another fool wind to uncover it... And I’m 
willing to bet if I was to load that up again, 
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it wouldn’t be ten pounds lighter—no siree, 
not ten pounds!” 


Could any tale have been more common- 


place, more ridiculous, more extravagant, all 
in one breath? It was so obvious and simple, 
once it was told ... Why, Hank Wheelock 
didn’t have to so much as look again to 
realize how shallow and artificial and alto- 
gether unconvincing of promise was this little 
glistening patch of crystal winking its thou- 
sand eyes mockingly in the sunlight . . 
What was Jim Bledsoe doing up by Heron 
Falls?—gentle, kindly, simple Jim Bledsoe 
. . . If he might only wake tomorrow to the 
sizzling of bacon in the pan and the sweetish 
smell of trout browning to a turn! ... 


He lay all the next day in the imperfect 
shadow of the ledge of rock watching the 
buzzards circling overhead. At intervals he 
ministered to the thirsty needs of his pack 
animal with patient scooping of moisture from 
the water hole, but for himself, he was con- 
tent to drowse in a feverish retrospection . 
Nightfall . . . another day . . . a procession 
of sunsets and dawns . . . He was tired— 
that was it—all-fired tired! Tomorrow he 
would start in the direction of Mesquite 
Ridge, but not today! . .. Again and again 
he dulled the faint urge within him with 
this promise, and as often let it be strangled 
slowly by inaction. O’verhead the buzzards 
grew into a black and menacing cloud .. . 
Well, they screened the sun anyway, he would 
mutter, closing his eyes. The pack animal 
brayed pitifully! What did it matter? ... 
He would start tomorrow! And thus one 
day merged into another without circumstance 
or change or human visitation, until in the 
faint flush of a wind-blown dawn he saw 
the figure of old Jim Bledsoe drifting for- 
ward in @ gilded haze. 

Jim Bledsoe’s bacon and coffee had never 
tasted so good. They were like a miracu- 
lous sacrament that could revive the spirit 
as well as the body. With every gulp of 
muddy coffee, Hank Wheelock could feel the 
sense of proportion and reality return. But 
above the physical content which was steal- 
ing over him there rose a suspicion of Jim 
Bledsoe’s presence, a premonition that this 
old partner of his had sought him out de- 
liberately for some sly purpose he could not 
define. It all came out, finally, at the ap- 
pointed time for men’s revelations—over the 
inevitable and pungent pipes. It was Jim 
Bledsoe who opened fire. 

“I warn’t at all sure I’d ketch yer,” he 
broke out suddenly without warning. 

“How’d yer know I was here?” 

“I met a man working up toward Wind- 
gate—Bud Starbuck. He said he’d seen yer 

. . But he ’lowed you’d be headin’ for 
Mesquite by this time . . . But I dunno, 
somethin’ seemed to tell me you was right 
here . . . O’ course, I could have waited at 
camp, but things looked so sort of cleaned- 
out there—as if you’d bolted for a spell... 
I jest couldn’t sit there and wait, so I sez 
to myself: ‘If he ain’t at that there water- 
hole, I’ll follow him up.’ ” 

Hank Wheelock felt the necessity for ex- 
planation. “I was aiming to leave today 
. . « Somethin’ I eat must have put me off 
my feed. -I just felt all-fired ornery . 
Were yer calculatin’ to swing over to Mes- 
quite with me?” 

Jim Bledsoe shook his head and a little 
gurgling note of triumph issued from his 
throat. 

“No, siree, not me. ”“IT'warn’t for that rea- 
son I trotted after yer ... But I was jest 
like a fool woman—bustin’ to tell yer the 
news...” he cleared his throat. “Hank 
Wheelock, you and me don’t have to go 
traipsin’ around this here alkali no more, 
tryin’ to hog-tie fortune. I struck somethin’ 
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up in that Heron Falls country jest like I 
said I would . . . Oh, it ain’t nuthin’ suddin’ 
—lI’ve bin flirting round with it fer nigh onto 
six months, now ... Yes, siree, fishing ain’t 
the only thing I done up there .. . I jest laid 
low and said nuthin’, working it all up on 
the sly ... Well, I got a man ready to give 
me a quarter of a million ter hand over my 
option . . . O’ course, he’ll pull out ten times 
that... But I figgered you and me couldn’t 
spend much more’n he offered before we 
cashed in.” 


Hank Wheelock drew viciously on his pipe. 
A quarter of a million! . .. Old Jim Bled- 
soe! It was incredible! But more incredible 
still was the simplicity of including a partner 
who had so unceremoniously cut adrift from 
him. Hank had no words of gratitude to 
meet such a situation, so instead he found 
himself saying with almost a sneer: 


“T don’t see where J come in, now!” 


“Say, yer don’t think for one moment, 
Hank Wheelock, I’d hold out on yer jest be- 
cause yer kicked over the traces once in forty 
years? I'll allow I was sore—at furst! .. 
But pshaw, it ain’t as if you and me was 
strangers .. . Besides, I know what you’d ha’ 
done if you’d bin in my place!” 


A flush spread over Hank Wheelock’s face: 
the sort of flush that used to rise when as a 
boy his mother had imputed undeserved vir- 
tues to him. A sudden and secret shame 
overwhelmed him, and the bitter truth rose 
perversely to his lips. 


“Oh, yer do, do yer!” he sneered. “Well, 
let me tell yer one thing, yer wrong! ... 
If you’d ditched me, Jim Bledsoe, I’d ha’ let 
yer starve—that’s what I’d ha’ done!” 


He stopped, amazed at the lengths to which 
his self-contempt had swung him. In the 
stillness that followed he had a sense that 
he was hanging upon Jim Bledsoe’s reply 
with drowning desperation. 

Jim Bledsoe shook his head. “Yer don’t 
have to tell me, Hank Wheelock—I know 
what I’m talking about!” 


For a moment the feeling of relief which 
swept him was almost painful. It wasn’t any 
use telling Jim Bledsoe the truth. Why 
bother, then? What folks didn’t know 
wouldn’t sicken them. He might just as well 
share in the prospects. A quarter of a million! 
At last he could take it easy! 

But this gust of satisfaction passed swiftly 
and left him as chilled as when he had stood, 
with his fingers on the trigger of his gun, 
watching Starbuck bending over the fire... 
No, it couldn’t be done: it wasn’t sporting! 
He’d been a gambler all his life and he’d 
made mistakes, but he’d never cheated. He 
couldn’t horn in on a game he’d dropped out 
of: he couldn’t keep on playing when he 
knew that there had been a misdeal. A 
passed hand was a passed hand. And a dis- 
solved partnership was dissolved: there 
wasn’t nothing else to it. Besides, a man had 
his pride. He wasn’t no beggar! ... He 
wasn’t dead yet, neither, and there were just 
as good claims in the hills as ever were dug. 

He scrambled to his feet and he knew that 
his voice was clear and cold and triumphant 
as he lied: 

“Wal, I’ve got some news fer you, too 
-.. You ain’t the only one’s bin working on 
the sly . . . I got somethin’ pretty nice staked 
out over in that Mesquite Range .. . it won’t 
be a quarter of a million, but it will be 
enough—for me!” 

Jim Bledsoe rose more slowly. 
you say ... But I don’t feel comfortable 
somehow . . . We was partners, yer know, 
when I fust came onto that holdin’. I should 
have told yer right off.” 


“Jest as 


A hot breeze began to catch up little 
whirls of sand and loose the pungent odors 
of the sagebrush. An intolerable longing for 
some far-off and dusky coolness oppressed 
Hank Wheelock. He thought of hedgerows, 
and columbine and hollyhocks and the faint 
tinkle of silver fountains. 

“Yes, siree!” he heard Jim Bledsoe re- 
peating in a tone of self-rebuke, “I should 
have told you right off!” 


Hank Wheelock turned his face upward to 
the lifted circle of buzzards wheeling ex- 
pectantly in the turquoise expanse. A flicker 
of indecision sputtered and died. He nodded 
in the direction of the Mesquite Range and 
his voice shook with the triumph of a 
gambler who scorned a secret advantage as 
he said: 


“That’s my case, exactly! 
it’s jest horse and horse!” 


THE END 


... Yer see— 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 
For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


This is the last lesson of the season. It would 
be well to talk over what we have gained of in- 
formation from our class talks during the year, 
and what of ease and dignity before an audience. 
Benjamin Franklin set us a good precedent. Per- 
haps you recall the passage in the Autobiography 
in which he pe A his conscious efforts at self- 
improvement. 


I. Benjamin Franklin, Spelling Reformer. 

A. Look in Who’s Who in America for Pro- 
fessor Grandgent. 

B. Tell the class about Harvard: when it was 
established; name some of the distinguished men 
who have lived at Harvard either as students or 
teachers. Was Washington granted a degree from 
Harvard? (Scholastic, Feb. 20, 1926.) What sort 
of degrees are granted as honorary? 

C. Professor Grandgent writes a carefully or- 
ganized paragraph. Find the topic sentence in 
each of the first three paragraphs. Then outline 
these paragraphs to see the thought groups. 

D. Tell the class why English rather than Es- 
peranto is likely to be the world language. 

E. List ag f Stevenson’s objections to revised 
spelling. List Franklin’s arguments for it. 

F. What President was a revised spelling en- 
thusiast? What changes in words have been 
adopted within the last ten of fifteen years? In 
what way does the cheapness of printed matter 
tend to fix spelling? 

Il. Katherine Mansfield. 


. The author’s life reads like a story. Tell the 
class incidents that make Katherine Mansfield a 
romantic figure. 


III. The Garden Party. 


Mrs. Sergel says Miss Mansfield believed that 
the clue to understanding folk lay in reading 
little things. Follow this hint up in The Garden 
Party. The English home is somewhat different 
from an American home, but yet one gets the 
picture clearly. What is each one of the sisters 
like? Why do you like Laura? What little things 
does she do that make you think of yourself some 
years 2go? Can you find the chief characteristics 
of each character as they are built up by little 
concrete suggestions of sayings or actions? What 
kind of a person likes to tell of an accident? 
What character in Dickens is Godber’s man like? 
What is the effect of the violent contrast between 
the gay, heartless garden party and the sad but 
rather heartless Em? hat was it Laura was 
trying to say to Laurie about what life is? 


IV. The Poetry Corner. 


A. Measure Me, Sky! The poet seems to be 
standing in the attitude of the little statue called 
the Good Fairy. Notice that she wants the sky 
world to measure her breadth and height by the 
“reach of a song.”” What are the other measures? 

B. Midnight Beach. Read this poem carefull 
for mood pictures. In the first stanza we watc 
the tide going out a little farther as each wave 
comes in. Now follow the retreating water and 
the failing light until the faint half-moon comes 
up. 

C. Oberammergau. Do you know about the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau? How does the 
poet describe the crowds on the village street gath- 
ering to see the play? The stanzas are full of 
familiar stories from the New Testament. Tell 
the ones suggested by needle’s eye, “give all you 
have to the poor,” “two thieves,” “turn the other 
cheek,” “money-changers driven from the Temple.” 
What do you think the poem means? 


V. The Origin and Etiquette of Old Glory. 

Just before Memorial Day and Commencement 
is a good time to remind folk about the precious- 
ness of the Stars and Stripes. It would be well to 
place a flag on the wall behind the desk to show 
how a flag should be hung, and have one on a 
standard at the side of the desk to explain just 
where it should stand and why. 


VI. Round Table of Interesting Points. 

A. World Economic Clinic. Tell the class that 
America is again represented at a conference 
under the League of Nations. Tell why and show 
the significance. 

B. The Oil War. Tell the class what has hap- 
pened in the production of oil. Should the gov- 
ernment interfere to regulate the price? 

C. Tell who the aviators are concerned with 
The Lost White Bird. 

D. With the help of a map show the class just 
what the rampage of the Mississippi is doing. 
What causes do there seem to be? 

E. Italy Recovers Rome’s Treasures. Have you 
read The Last Days of Pompei? Tell the class 
how Herculaneum happened to be discovered and 
what is being planned now. 

F. The “Fifty Best Books.” Have each student 
bring to class the best example of fine printing he 
can find in his home library. 








Tests Over the Semester’s 
Lessons 


I. In the blank space in each sentence below 
place the figure which corresponds to the name of 
the author. 

. Susan Glaspell 

. Lizette Woodworth Reese 
. Anna Hempstead Branch 
Barry Benefield 

. Carmen Sylva 

Conrad Aiken 

Herman Melville 

. Edgar Allan Poe 

. James Russell Lowell 

. Stephen French Whitman 
1. To Helen is one of the best-known poems 
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2. Gold is a lyric written by-.. 





ae has 





a4 ee ae her ress Oe... 
been successfully dramatized. 
4. In Sweet Weariness, set forth the 





joy of a certain type of weariness. 
ded a distinguished local color 


s siipeaetinsienmiananandll 
story—That Cesar Honfleur. : 

6. The Courtin’ by... is an old fav- 
orite. 


J Prayer in Field by. sounds a note 
not often heard in American poetry. 

8. The Last Room of Ali established the repu- 
lg. eee 

9. The Happy Failure is a story 2 Siacihieie 

10. When Trout Swim down Great Ormond 
Street is a poem written by._______. 

II. In the following underline the correct word. 

1. Caliban in the Coal Mines is a poem written 
by (Browning, Untermeyer, Shakespeare). 

2. The Enemy is (an essay, a play, a story). 

3. The Enemy was written by (Melville, Pol- 
lock, Walpole). 

4. Emily Dickinson is (an essayist, a poet, a 
story writer). 

5. Horse and Horse was written by (Dobie, O. 
a Stevenson). 

6. The Mona Lisa is (a painting, a poem, a 
statue). 

7. The Pioneer Woman is (a book, a monu- 
me Me Pag So itten by (John B 
. Mo ick was written ohn Barrymore, 
Defoe, Melville). d — 

9. What Price English? advocated (exploiting 
the credulous, the importance of advertising, 
learning to read fine print). 

10. Professor Grandgent thinks (English, Es- 

ranto, French) will become the international 
anguage. 

III. Complete the following definitions. 

1. The type of literature which develops a 
Cheeks OF GG Fete 

A poem which describes the writer’s personal 

en 
_3. The type of literature which works for a 
singleness of effect is... __.. 

4. Rising and falling action characterizes__—. 

5. Character may be described in two ways:.... 








6. Words which suggest pictures are... 
7. An editorial aims to 
8. A biography is. sein 
9. Plot in story or play always has to do with 








10. The chief aim of a book review is to... 


TV. Write True or False after the following 
statements. 

1. White people are being urged to remain in 

ma 

2. America has been invited to a League of 
Nations Conference—__. 

3. Tom Outland is a character in a story by 
) | 

4. Beethoven was a master of symphony music 
‘5. Florence Nightingale was a great singer... 

6. The Old Clown Making Up is in the Metro- 
“ne Mesvum 

7. Pest i fi i 
me. ozzi first advocated modern primary 

8. The Torn Hat is a painting by Thomas Sully 











9. Carmen Sylva was the pen name of the 
eS Te as 
L reading the Scholastic carefully ev 
boy and girl may become well informed = 


For Social Science Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


A Review of the Semester 


I. The Major Social Problems of Current Affairs. 
_A. The Control of Immigration. Give the chief 
differences between the old and new immigration. 

hat devices are now employed to control immi- 
gration? Why has immigration been much re- 
stricted since the World War? 

The Distribution of Wealth. What do you 
understand by “income groups”? What are some 
possible methods of bringing about a more equit- 
able distribution of wealth? 

Industrial Democracy. Name four leading 
labor organizations in the United States. What 








is the British Labor Party? Explain collective 
bargaining. What new activities are trade unions 
undertaking? 

D. Imperialism. Explain the difference between 
political imperialism and economic imperialism. 
What is a creditor nation? What are the dangers 


of imperialism? 

E. Crime. Give the present view as to the 
causes of crime. Do cruel punishments seem to be 
effective as a deterrent to crime? -What are some 


of the newer methods of dealing with crime? 


II. The Leading Events in Recent Affairs in the 
United States. 
Select five of the following and write fifty 
words explaining each: 
The McNary-Haugen Bill 
. The Reed Committee 
The Sacco-Vanzetti case 
. The Borah-Butler debate 
Governor Alfred E. Smith’s 
Catholicism and Government 
The strike in the soft coal industry 
The Mississippi Flood 
The “Pioneer Woman” 
The Sapiro-Ford trial 
The New York to Paris flight 


III. Who’s Who and Why? F 
By matching the proper activity or position with 
the following names you can show your knowledge 
of men and events of recent importance. Write 
the right numbers in the blank spaces. 
Chang Kai-shek.winner of Catalina Isl- 


stand on 


SLONA MewNe 


-_ 




















and swim. 

2. Adolfo Diaz... promoter of a new eastern 
railroad. 

3. Gilbert Haugen advocate of the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

4. Kent Cooper—. lawyer of Tea-Pot Dome 
lease. 

5. George Young promoter of co-operatives 
among farmers. 

6. Aaron Sapiro..tmmtleader of Cantonese na- 
tionalist troops. 

7. Dr. J. B. Sacasa__t__Manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

8. Leonor F. Loree. Italian aviator. 

9. a Murray Butler. Advocate of farm 
relief. 

10. Harry F. Sinclair._tttwutAmerican professor 
teaching in Germany. : ; 

11. Vice-Admiral Sinclair___=..Liberal leader in 
Nicaragua. ; 

12. oo T. Shotwell National champion of 
alkline billiards. 

13. Welker Cochran._..President of Princeton 
University. 

14. Francesco de Pinedo........Commander of Eng- 
lish fleet in Chinese waters. 

15. Jose Capablanca__....Conservative President 
of Nicaragua. 

16. — Grier Hibben..1ttmtwunPresident of Turkey. 

17. Ralph Adams Cram... Leader of British 


Labor Party. 
18. David Lloyd George 
chequer of England. 


Chancellor of Ex- 





19. Mustapha Kemal Pasha...........Architect of St. 
John the Devine. 

20. Ramsay McDonald... Chess champion of 
the world. 

21. teem Ok, Rib President’s representa- 
tive in Nicaragua. 

22. Henry L. Stimson... American investigator 
of Chinese affairs. 

23. Silas H. Strawn........Sponsor of New York’s 
new criminal statutes. 


24. Winston Churchill. Leader of Liberal 
Party in England. } 
25. Cable H. Baumes_...President of the United 

Mine Workers of the World. 


IV. Some Aspects of International Affairs. 

By underlining the right expression make each 
of the following into a true statement. 

1. The main cause of friction between the 
United States and Mexico is (1) revolutionary 
activity of Mexicans in Nicaragua; (2) the Mexi- 
can laws affecting alien-owned oil lands; (3) the 
strife between the Catholic Church and the Mexi- 
can government. 

2. The main cause of difficulty in China is (1) 
red propaganda; (2) extra-territorial rights ef 
foreigners; (3) hatred of missionaries. 

3. The United States failed to ratif 
of Lausanne with Turkey because (1) the Turks 
are Mohammedans; (2) American interests in 
Turkey opposed the treaty; (3) the treaty con- 
tained no clauses providing for the protection of 
Armenians and Christians. . 

4. The main force working for modernizing 
Turkey has been (1) foreign investments and in- 
dustries; (2) the national desire of the Turk to 
be strong and powerful among the states of the 
world; (3) the fear of Russia. 

5. The difficulties in Nicaragua are the result of 
(1) American intervention in support of the Li 
erals; (2) Mexican sale of arms to the Liberals; 
(3) irregularities in the election of the Conserva- 
tive president, Diaz. 

6. Italy is hostile to Yugo-Slavia because (1) 
Albanian plots have been discovered; (2) the 
Italians in Dalmatia have been badly treated; (3) 
Italy desires to dominate the entire Adriatic coast. 

8. France refuses to take part in the disarma- 
ment conference proposed by President Coolidge 
because (1) she desires to retain the 5-5-3-ratio; 
(2) she desires to deal with the problem through 


the treaty 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


the League of Nations; (3) of naval rivalry with 


9. England is fearful of Russia because, (1) of 
red agitation in India (2) the Conservatives be. 
lieve that the British Labor party receives support 
from Russia; (3) red activity in China. 

10. pe | has passed through another ip. 
ternal political crisis because; (1) of tension with 
Italy over Tyrol (2) the League of Nations has 
assumed authority. over her military affairs; (3) 
the Nationalists and the Socialists cannot agree to 
let either party govern. 





The Origin of Old Glory 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


the future of ten million peons in Mexico; 
but that act looms no larger on the flag than 
the struggle which the boy in Georgia is 
making to win the Corn Club prize this sum- 
mer. Yesterday the Congress spoke a word 
which will open the door of Alaska; but a 
mother in Michigan worked from sunrise 
until far into the night to give her boy an 
education. She, too, is making the fag...” 

“But,” I said impatiently, “these people 
were only working.” 

Then came a great shout from the flag: 
“The work that we do is the making of the 
flag. I am not the flag, not at all. I am 
but its shadow. I am whatever you make me, 
nothing more. I am your belief in yourself, 
your dream of what a People may become. 
I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam 
of color, a symbol of yourself, the pictured 
suggestion of the big thing which makes this 
nation . . . For you are the makers of the 
flag, and it is well that you glory in the 
making.” 

1) 





State Prizes 


When the Scholastic Awards for 1927 were 
being planned, certain state educational asso- 
ciations and journals agreed to cooperate with 
THE SCHOLASTIC in promoting them. 
In appreciation, THE SCHOLASTIC offered 
a special state prize of $5.00 to the boy or 
girl of each cooperating state who should 
stand highest in the first ten (prizes and hon- 
orable mentions) in each of the five major 
awards. These prizes are as follows: 
ALABAMA: Judy Rayford, Howard H. §., 

Ensley (Poetry). 

CALIFORNIA: Juanita Turner, San Rafael 
H. S. (Poetry); Mildred Freeman, Santa 
Barbara H. S. (Short Story); Dorothymae 
Risdon, Long Beach H. S. (Essay). 

MICHIGAN: Austin Woods, Highland Park 
H. S. (Essay). 

NEW JERSEY: Samson De Brier and Lil- 
lian Feldman, Atlantic City H. S. (Short 
Story—tied); Frank Sample, Jr., Engle- 
wood H. S. (Essay); Gilbert Kahn, Leonia 
H. S (Dramatization). 

NEW YORK: Judith Abels, Woodmere Jr. 
H. S. (Art); Paul A. Wren, Masten Park 
H. S., Buffalo (Poetry); Alice Molden- 
hauer, Albany Academy for Girls (Short 
Story; Jerome Rich, Fordham Evening H. 
S., New York City (Essay). 

NORTH DAKOTA: Ruth Aanes and Hilda 
Anderson, Bisbee H. S. (Dramatization in 
collaboration—prize divided). 

PENNSYLVANIA: Sara Spotts, William 
Penn H. §., Harrisburg (Art); Gladys 
L. Schmitt, Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh 
(Poetry); Wanda G. Cutshall, Reading H. 
S. for Girls (Essay); Alexander Katzman, 
Clearfield H. S., and Sylvia McConnell, 
William Penn H. S., Harrisburg( Dramati- 
zation—tied ). 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Loraine 
Mitchell H. S. (Short Story). 

WEST VIRGINIA: Charles Criswell, 
Moundsville H S. (Art); Dorothy Emer: 
son, Morgantown H. S. (Poetry); Danny 
Glassman, Morgantown H. S. (Drama). 


Heljeson, 
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RE the little tots of today. Surrounded by 

“<< every comfort that will tend to promote 
health and strength in their little bodies—noth- 
ing is too good for them. 


Perhaps one of the most important adjuncts to 
their future health is the daily bath. Delicate 
skin requires careful cleansing, 
and, clean hot water is necessary. 


It is convenient and reassuring 
to know that an unlimited quant- 
ity of clean hot water is always 
available with just a turn of the 
nearest hot water faucet. 





Telephone, write to or call at 
any of our offices and a repre- 
sentative will be glad to discuss 
your hot water needs. 





See the Water Heater Displays at 


CENTRAL BUILDING: DOWNTOWN: EAST END: NORTH SIDE: McKEESPORT: 
435 Sixth Avenue 613 Liberty Avenue 6119 Penn Avenue 126 West Ohie Street 215 Fifth Avenue 


EQUITABLE GAS COMPANY 


“Live In and Expand Your Business In Greater Pittsburgh’’ 

















Again in 1926 Keds are worn by winners 
of 13 N stivaal Championships . .. . 


SOARING lob to the baseline, arching up over 

the lithe figure which sprints back to save set 

point . . . A smash returned by flinging the body 
aside and driving while still in the air... 


At any cost for footwear these champions would 
have increased their speed, their sure footedness by 
even a fraction. 


They bought Keds. 


Champions in a dozen different sports, thousands 
of men in their contests and in everyday 
wear constantly prove the wisdom of their 


THE “CONQUEST” : 
Q choice. 


— crepe soles 


This Keds model with vulcan- The same styles of Keds that were avail- 
ized crepe rubber sole gives 


sure grip and wonderful wear. able to these Champions, ave now avail- 
hite or brown 
able to you. Crepe soles, corrugated soles; 
high or low; for men, women, and children, 
for sports or everyday wear. 


To stand the strain of modern sports, Keds 
uppers are skillfully made of fine canvas, with 
sturdy reinforcements at points of stress. Spe- 
cial Feltex inner soles keep feet cool in 
the heat of the fastest game. 


And Keds wear and wear, frequently 
cutting dollars from your summer shoe 
bill. Their prices range from $1.25 to 
$4.50. Genuine Keds are made only by 
the 


United States Rubber Company wv 








THE “TRIUMPH” A 7 Bai 
A popular Keds model with 1926 Championships 
vulcanized crepe rubber soles. 


A favorite, worn by nearly all won on Keds 


the great tennis players 

National Clay Court Singles] 

National Veterans’ Singles 

Intercollegiate Singles 

Intercollegiate Doubles 

National Indoor Doubles 

U. S. Wightman Cup Team 

National Women’s Singles 

National Women’s Doubles 

National Boys’ Singles 

National Boys’ Doubles 

Ny tional Women’s Indoor 

ingles 

National Women’s Indoor 
Doubles 

National Boys’ Indoor Singles 























THE “SPORTSTER” 
gray corrugated soles 


A sturdy athletic-trim Keds 
model—built for the hardest 
wear. Made white with black 
trim or brown with gray trim 


They are not Kedsunless the name 


‘Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Put. OF. 


Keds is on the shoe 





